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YUCCA ROOT SOAP 


The Great Skin Curative and Complexion Beautifier 


PURELY VEGETABLE 


Made from Mexican ( Yucca) Soap Root, Vegetable Oils and Delicate Perfumes. 
Absolute cure for all Diseases of the Skin. Clean, Pleasant, Effective. Once tried, 


always used. 
‘* Practice what you preach’’ and use a home production. 


Yucca Root Soap Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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OFFICE AND FACTORY 


van Oe 1155-1157 Mission Street, San Francisco 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Sample Cake by.Mail to any Address, 20c. Box, 3 Cakes Assorted, 50c. Stamps Received. 
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CACTUS BLOOM. 








CACTUS. 
(ARIZONA.) 


S| HOU outcast of the dainty floral bands, 
Whose blood-red plumes and yellow banners gay 
Burn like a fire upon the levels gray,— 
Thou Bedouin of the barren desert sands, 
Whose pied burnous makes glad these weary lands, 
Thy nomad tents are on the plains alway, 
Thy straggling squadrons ready for the fray. 
Barbarian, thy savage Ishmael hands 
Are raised against all men, outright and bold, 
Thy sharp spines couching, like a lance in rest, 
To careless seek a friend’s or foeman’s breast; 
Yet, with thy blooms that hold the sun shut in, 
Thou strivest, as with wealth of spendthrift gold, 
To buy the love thou wouldst not stoop to win. 


Grace MacGowan Cooke. 
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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 


‘BY THE EDITOR 


“THE Sanctum has been de- 
serted for the space of 
thirty days. Its members 
have been here and there on vacations. ‘‘ From Sis- 
kiyou to San Diego, from the Sierra to the sea,’’ the name 
of summer resorts is legion. The Parson went up to the 
mountains and the Contributor down to the sea. The 
Reader sought the soft beauty of the lakes and the Editor 
the seclusion of the ranch. The Artist chose the springs 
and the Reviewer buried himself in the fragrant redwoods. The report of each on 
his return was enthusiastic, but later there appeared certain little rifts within the 
lute. 

A summer resort on this Coast is an anachronism. In July and August you 
leave the city to rid yourself of your winter clothes for a month—to get warm and 
not cool. In truth the breezes that sweep in through the Golden Gate leave nothing 
to be desired in bodily comfort. A few weeks of hot weather may be beneficial, but 
it has no pleasurable advantages for the ordinary work-a-day mortal. Monterey, 
Castle Crags, the Geysers, Vichy Springs, Blue Lakes, Tahoe, and a hundred 
rivals, empty our homes once a year in response to an absurd fashion that one must 
vo somewhere every summer. But not one out of the many returning pilgrims fails 
to draw a long, deep breath as he boards the boat at Tiburon, Sausalito, or Oakland, 
and to thank goodness that he is once more in a civilized climate. 

What was said by each in praise of his summer asylum, need not be chronicled 
here ; it would fill many volumes and will no doubt be said later with numerous 
illustrations over well known signatures. There were remarks, however, that may 
be of benefit to the late hosts. 

The Contributor. ‘‘ On the three hotels—first class, so advertised — in which 
| abided, | make the same criticism. But before | begin | wish it understood that I| 
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am not a proud man or a purse proud one. | am no better than my fellows, | do 
not belong to the Daughters of the Revolution or the Colonial Dames. All men 
are born equal and some deteriorate shortly after birth. In this land of equality | 
believe in associating with my equals only. I refuse to fraternize with the hired- 
help simply because I am roughing it.’’ 

The Reader. ‘It shall be named the Code Contributor.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘1 soon found that when the ‘donkey-boy’ was not busy 
he was occupying the biggest chair and the coolest place on the veranda and was 
willing to waive the function of an introduction. As long as the guides were your 
paid companions you were reasonably thankful for their professional conversation, 
nothing more. The landlord’s children were no doubt interesting and well dressed, 
but you are not paying sixteen dollars a week to make the summer pleasant for 
them. The waitresses at the public tables feel it their duty to supply your mental 
as well as your bodily wants. In short | have found that the comparative isolation 
of these secluded resorts tends to let down the bars between classes to the profit of 
neither.”’ 

The Sanctum. ‘‘ Agreed.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ Good. Now what are we going to do about it?— stay 
away from the only true though small resorts, with their fishing, shooting, scenery, 
and equality, and go to the big caravansaries where the servants know their place 
and there is nothing in the world to do but dress for dinner or —I have been think- 
ing that we might formulate a letter and series of questions to be sent to our several 
landlords somewhat as follows :— 

DEAR SIR: — The Sanctum desires to spend the summer next year at your charming resort. 
We have no objections to your remaining in your present position as manager during our sojourn. 
In fact we believe in every man knowing and keeping his place, but we would like to have fair 
answers in legible United States to the following queries :— 

1. How long a lease have you? If it is about to expire you need not answer what follows. 
We have troubles of our own and our supply of the milk of human kindness is “‘Limited,’’ as the 
English write after their companies. 

2. Are you in the habit of relating your personal history to every guest and what you know 
of the personal history of every other guest? If so, what are the chances of collecting a judgment 
from you in a suit for libel? 

3. Is it absolutely necessary to be introduced to every one on the place the moment we arrive? If 
so, is there any special etiquette to be observed in regard to dress on that occasion? 

4. Do you think that we shall be benefited by a close acquaintance with your ‘“‘ hands?’ If so, 
is it proper to call them by their first names? 

5. Are there any easy chairs or hammocks on the veranda that are not engaged for the 
season by the family and servants? If so, are they indicated ? 

6. Does the quality of the food depend on the number of the guests? If so, please send Menu 
marked ‘* Exhibit A,’”? maximum; ‘“‘ Exhibit B,’? minimum. 

7. Who has the prior claim on the baths, the family or the guests? 

8. Shall you bear us any grudge for asking these questions? 

—-— 

The Artist. ‘‘ Before you submit number nine, | should like to remark that if 
the Contributor’s questions are warranted by his experience | think it would be just 
as well to stay at home.”’ 

The Poet. ‘‘ Not having depleted my pocket-book, ruined my digestion, or spoiled 
my temper, at any summer resort this year, | think | may pose as a disinterested 
party. Last year was enough. | decided after discovering that the ‘ help’ at one place 
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were recruited from an almshouse and home for incurables, the butter salted, the eggs 
packed, the weather 110° in the shade,— no fruit, no ice, nothing but dust and the 
country newspaper,— that I was far too select for my fellow sufferers. Ihave noticed 
that most resorts are ‘has beens’ or ‘ going to bes,’ and one is worse than the other. 
Not having any taste for the one or two big resorts in the State that are run for 
the benefit of the dressmaker and the haberdasher, | spent my afternoons on my 
wheel in the Park.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘1 refuse to accept any such interpretation of my proposed 
catechism. I wish it understood that I have been well treated wherever | have 
gone throughout California, and that I expect and rather enjoy a thorn with my 


. . ~ 99 
roses. 


HE Poet. ‘‘I hold in my hand a poetic tragedy entitled ‘ The Romance of Lord 
Earlcat.’ It came to me accompanied with the following letter: — 


NEPHIE CITY, Utah, Mar. 12. 
DEARE SANKTUM POAT 
| hav some chice peaces of poems which | wood like to find a perchier if you publis souch 
things as poems in your magazine if you do pheraps you wood perches some of mine if you think u 
wood i could male you some samples of my riting and you could return them to me if you do not 
wish to take them an if you do wish to take them rite an let me kno abot whate prices u culd take 
them at our hul fambly is poats i am the prize wone. 

The Reader has no romance in his soul, or The Romance of Lord Earlcat would 
not be scorned. As it is | appeal to the Sanctum. | will not read the seventy-four 
verses, but will confine myself to selections and supply the story in my own words 
as | proceed. Are you ready?’’ 

The Sanctum. ‘‘Aye! Aye!” 


THE ROMANCE OF LORD EARLCAT. 


in her hand she held a misive 
from her love just too say 

that he had a wife and children 
and that he had saled away. 


once thare livd a maiden 
young and verry fare 

proud of her posesians 

none with her could compair 


and untill lord earlcat she did not cry she did not screem 


came this made to woe 
all Suters ware neglected 
and declined with Lofty air 


the wedding day it had arrived 
and the guests was waiting to 
when from her room the lady cum 
her Face like driven snow 


her Hart was wreacked with pane 
how could she go down stairs 

and Face her guests again 

She ran into the summer house 

to cool her heated brain 

her heart threads was so bent 

ah tears would ease her pain 


In the summer-house this maid with heart bowed down discovers the leader 
of a band of robbers who is intent on her dowry. As she listens to his tale a 
bright thought takes possession of her. 


she gazed into his dark blue eves 
I will i will she cryes 

would u wed a noble lady 

and from deggradation rise 

she said if you will marry me 
know one shall know of this 
and | can meat my 

waiting friends a wedding 

they shall not miss. 
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After two verses more the robber consents and the wedding takes place to the 


profound mortification of her many rivals. 


the proud and hauty heroin 
how well she played her part 
could her fare friends have 
peeped into her proud but 
breaking hart. 


with good bys and well wishes 
she leaves the Deare old home 
with a stranger yet 

her husband and what a 
honeymoon. 


In the next five verses the bridegroom reviews his past life with many blushes 
and won by the sad face of his mistress he strives to raise himself in her eyes: 


he brought her books and flowers 
selections rich and choice 

she found herself a listening 

to his deep and manly Voice. 


However, she frankly tells him that she could have loved himif he had been of 
gentile birth, and in doing so, so far forgets herself as to call him by his first name — 
Gerald — at which ‘‘ a smile creeps ore his face. ”’ 


they traveled far they traveled near 
when one day chanced to meet 

a stranger who with outstretched arms 
her husband he did gret 


Whereupon the cat was out of the bag. It was the quondam robber’s father, 
the noble Lord Milford. The prodigal is forgiven and the wife introduced in a most 
touching verse. Lord Milford is captivated by the fair bride’s beauty. At this happy 
moment the husband sinks on his knees before his love and speaks as follows:— 


i near will ask you for to love 

a husband once depraved enuf 

to rob a lady but 0 you have me saved 
arise my dearest husband 

for my love you shall not sue 

lord earlcat who thought to break 

my heart i loved but not like you 


| thought my love and idel rent 
my proud hart suffered tho 
darling i shall near Repent 

of marrying only you 


The Reviewer. ‘*‘ The Reader must have a heart of stone. ’ 

The Artist. ‘It strikes me that there is an ominous silence regarding the move- 
ments of the false Earlcat. ”’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ His share in the romance that bears his name no doubt took 
place on his return to his fond wife and small felines. I'll bet ‘ cat’ fur flew at Cat 
Castle.”’ 


The Parson. ‘* The Reader is determined that the title shall not be a misnomer. ’’ 
The Office Boy. ‘¢ Proof !’’ 
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lll. AT THE GEYSERS. 


A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old. 


N A certain page in 

a dog-eared old 

geography is a 

wood-cut of a gulf 

filled with great 

billows of steam. 

There are figures 

of men in high silk 

14 hats and women in 

= hoops on the borders of 

the gulf, and we recited 

in class that the two great 

natural wonders of the West were 

— the Geysers and the Yosemite 
Valley. 

There is a halo of romance about those 
old wood-cuts, poor as they are, that is 
lasting. All the wonders of the Yellow- 
stone Park have failed to rob them of 
their charm. When I at last saw that 
awful gulf and became one of the figures 
on its brink, it was as full of steam as 
pictured, and more wonderful than even 
my schoolboy imaginings had painted it. 

It was five o’clock, not a minute later, 
when the guide knocked at our door in 
the rambling, wide-verandaed old hotel 
and we turned out with a readiness that 
Surprised ourselves. It was our second 
day at the Geysers, and for twenty-four 
we had gazing wistfully 
across the deep cafion in whose bottom 
flowed Pluton Creek, at a great cloud of 


hours been 
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Milton, 


steam and vapor that filled a vast rent in 
the side of the mountain. We had been 
warned not to undertake its exploration 
in the heat of the day. 

The morning was fresh, clear, and 
dry, for we were eighteen hundred feet 
above the sea, and the air was rich with 
the perfume of the bay-tree that stood 
just outside our window. The sun was 
warming the points .of Cobb Mountain, 
three thousand feet above, pushing its 
heavy shadow directly into the cloud- 
land of vapors toward which we were 
climbing. As we crossed the rugged 
Pluton Creek the smell of the bay-tree 
was lost in the fumes of sulphur and a 
little breeze from down the canon set us 
coughing. 

A rocky glen through which flows a 
stream of hot water opened before us, 
and ere we realized the change the 
ground was soft and rotten beneath our 
feet and burning to the touch. 

We were in the midst of a seething, 
boiling, roaring furnace of steam. It 
rose four and five hundred feet above our 
heads and shut out all view of the nar- 
row, precipitous path by which we came. 
Wherever we thrust our sticks into the 
molten rocks jets of steam burst out. 

Directly in front of us was the ‘‘Devil’s 
Kitchen.’’ With all its 
it is curious. On a bench that runs along 


grewsomeness 





the side of the cafion is a score of 
holes like the open lids of a great 
range. They are not two feet apart, 
yetin one of them the water is black, 
simmering, veritable ink with 
which we had inscribed our names on 
the hotel register, and in the next one 
a pool of green water is boiling at a furi- 
ous rate, while a third of milky fluid is 
undisturbed by its neighbor of amber 
color that is sending out little jets of 
steam like a small volcano. As the eye 
runs along this series of natural pots, 


barely 


kettles, pans, and covers, it is easy to 
believe that the everlasting feast that is 


being cooked will be a credit to its chef. 
The range, the background, the floor, are 
ornamented with the colors from eighteen 
distinct minerals, and the vapors that 
greet the nostrils hold a dozen different 


acids. 
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“IN THE MIDST OF A SEETHING, BOILINGs ROARING 
FURNACE OF STEAM,” 


As you penetrate into the bowels of the 
cafion, the scenery becomes more wild 
and the noises more ear-splitting, the 
footing less secure, and the path more 
uncertain. From fumaroles, cracks, and 
fissures, steam pours forth. The names 
with which man has designated these 
various wonders are all drawn from the 
nomenclature of hell. The ‘‘Devil’s Tea 
Kettle’’ boils on and on and wastes 
enough steam and force to propel the 
Olympia; the ‘‘Devil’s Gristmill’ grinds 
away, throwing out steam and hot water 
with energy worthy of a better cause; 
‘*Pluto’s Punch Bowl’’ contains a never 
failing supply of hot lemonade that lacks 


only sugar. Then there are the ‘‘Devil’s 








‘ROADS THAT HUG THE MOUNTAIN SIDES ”’ 


Arm Chair’’ and the ‘‘Devil’s Canopy.’’ 
On the borders of the Epsom salt spring 
you can scoop up handfuls of salts as 
pure and white and light as cotton balls, 
while there is a perfect drug store of 


sulphur, copperas, magnesia, soda, alum, 
potash, to be had for the taking. 


Description only repeats itself as we 
work our way slowly and cautiously 
among this world-wreck and up some 
hundred and sixty feet to a clayey 
plateau where we can gaze down in won- 
derment on the ‘‘Steamboat Geysers,”’ 
which snort and blow so that they can be 


aes 


THE SLEEPING GIANTESS—THE GEYSERS. 





WELL WORN 


THE DEVIL'S TEA KETTLE. 


heard miles away. There is no sound 


that does not greet our ears as we rest. 
In this fifty acres there are fifty noises, 
fifty colors, fifty metals, fifty springs, 
and a host of unanswered questions. 

A little further along is the ‘‘Lovers’ 
Leap,”’ 


two hundred feet 
Cauldron.’’ If 
lover 


and nearly 
below it the ‘‘Witches’ 
the fabled Indian maiden and her 
chief did choose this place to die in each 


TRAILS. 


other’s arms, their sublime cour- 
age should have won an atone- 
ment in the next world for their 
sin of self-destruction. 

It is less than hundred 
miles from San Francisco to the 
Geysers of California and yet in 
spite of our school-books and 
summer resort literature they are 
as little known to our own peo- 
ple as the Geysers of Iceland or 
the glaciers of Alaska. A ride 
of sixteen miles from Cloverdale 
or twenty-five miles from Calis- 
toga in a six-in-hand over roads 
that hug the mountain sides and 

hang over precipices, is an experience that 
the frequenters of the fashionable resorts 
know not of. There is no sham in the 
excitement of the ride and no amateur 
holds the reins. At times the leaders 
have turned a short bend in the narrow 
road, while the rear wheels of the coach 
almost hang over a sheer fall of a thous- 
and feet to the bed of the cafon. Every 
year this winding, twisting, hair line 


one 


THE COURT OF THE GEYSERS SPRINGS HOTEL 








“*VAST VISTAS OF MOUNTAINS AND VALLEYS.” 


road has to be remade; for the winter 
rains carry it away into the gulfs below. 
A deer hides in a thicket above you, a 


party of campers far below wave a string 
of trout as you dash along, a road-runner 
‘ike a flash of gray darts away from 
between the wheelers’ feet, or a jack 
rabbit makes one great leap from under 


your eyes. Oaks and fir, pines and 
thickets of red manzanita, line the way 
and break the unyielding sides of the 
granite walls. Nature in all its 
savagery, anda sense of danger stimu- 


is seen 


lates while it awes. 

| was wrong when | asserted that all 
this steam and mineral in the Geyser 
cafion was wasted, for in the bottom of 
Pluton canon below the hotel 
baths' that have made the resort 


the are 


Vapor 


Geysers Bathing Water, Light Salino-Boric-Sulphurous 
Water. Dr. Winslow Anderson, Analyst, .888, ‘Temper- 
ature 137 degrees F. 

U. S. gal. 

Mineral coutains 
Ingredients Grains 
Sodium Sulphate 3.95 
Potassi'm Sulphate traces 
Magnesium Sulphat2 0.26 
Magnesium Borate....18.20 
Calcium Sulphate....... 0.73 
Calcium Borate......... 7.10 Organic Matter 

Total Solids, 40.62 
Cubic Inches 
27.90 


U.S. gal 

Mineral contains 
Ingredients Grains 
Magnesium Salte.........traces 
Ferric Sulphate............. 0.25 
Atuminium Sulphate.... 1.87 


Free Gases 
Free Sulphuret2d Hyd-ogen 
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celebrated the world over as a sanatorium. 
The water that flows past it turns a 
dynamo that lights the cafon and hotel 
with twinkling incandescent electric lights. 

It is an ideal summer resort, with its 
ancient old hotel and cottages, its hot and 
cold baths, its many medicinal springs, 
its mountains and canons, forests and 
trails. It is idea! even in this land of 
ideal resorts. 

One afternoon astride diminutive 
burros we left the hotel and dove down 
into the cool shadows of the cafon. We 


~itiseae 


UAL 


READY FOR THE MAN-FIG TREE. 





IN PLUTON CANON. 


were bound for a giant fig tree far up 
the mountain side. As far as we could 
see were vast vistas of mountains and 
valleys. The denuded sides of Eagle 
Rock rose above a growth of manzanita 
and madrofo. A hawk in gradually less- 
ening circles glided down the gray walls of 
a volcanic slide and ascended in another 
moment with a rabbit in its talons. The 
sun found its way in blotches of light 
through the network of leaves and wild 
The bur- 
ros, impervious to our blows and threats, 
hardly moved along the narrow trail that 
at times wound along shifting beds of 
gravel, where but one mistep would have 


grape vines above our heads. 


dropped the rider down hundreds of feet 
among the great bowlders in the bed of 


the creek. Ofttimes the trail was so 
steep that we held on with difficulty, and 
yet our long-eared, short-legged beasts 
plodded on with the same unvarying 
regularity that we had found fault with 
on the level. 

The sides of the mountains above the 
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chaparral belt were as smooth as an 
English park with here and there a great 
oak to keep up the similarity. Wewere 
a thousand feet or more above the hotel 
and the air was cool and fresh. 

Vast clouds of steam were issuing from 
the ‘‘Tea Kettle’’ to our right that met 
the sunand formed a dozen miniature 
fleeting rainbows. A deep stony arroyo 
separated us from the great man-fig. 
We were forced to dismount and crowd 
our burros into this gulch and up the 
opposite side. That they resented this 
treatment we found on our return; for 
one and all absolutely and positively 
refused to take one step downward into 
the arroyo. We pleaded and begged, 
patted and whipped, to no _ purpose. 
They simply braced their four small feet, 
laid back their long ears, and took it all 
alike in scornful silence. At last we 
ranged them along the edge of the arroyo, 
and then 1 took arun anda jump and 
threw my shoulder against the most 
stubborn of the lot. The move was suc- 








A POOL IN PLUTON CANON. 


a shot the little fellow 
went over the bank and landed on his 
feet in the bottom. The others surrend- 
ered and scrambled meekly down. 

Each day we found a new trail and 
discovered new views and fresh pleas- 
ures. There was something ever sur- 
prising in every new outlook and the 
Geysers, which were always the center 


cessful. Like 


of every vista, held a lasting fascination 
for our eyes and our thoughts. 

The invalid can no doubt profit by a 
stay inthis region and a regular course 
of one or more of the medicinal springs, 
but it is the tourist, the mountain climber, 
the hunter, that gets the best and fully 
appreciates the days or weeks spent in 
the heart of this wonderland. 

Rounsevelle Wildman. 





THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS.' 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “*THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM,” THE ‘*‘CHRONICLES 
OF SAN LORENZO,” ETC., ETC. 


V. 


HE following day Dick jour- 
neyed southward as far as 
Menlo. At the Third and 
Townsend Street Depot he 
encountered no less a per- 
sonage than John Chet- 
wynd. He was passing the 
explorer with a civil nod 
when the great man sud- 
denly extended a_ huge 
brown hand. 

‘« Where are you going?’”’ 
‘* To Menlo.”’ 

‘“My goal is Del Monte. Come and 
sit with me in the smoking car.” 

Somewhat surprised at this invitation, 
he accepted withalacrity. The prospect 
of half an hour’s talk with this modern 
Ishmael was alluring. 

‘¢ You are an Oxford man,’’ said Chet- 
wynd abruptly. ‘‘ Tell me about so and 
so.’’ He mentioned the names of a 
couple of dons, men of international 
reputation, whom he knew personally. 

Dick answered his with 
reserve, but presently Chetwynd told a 
racy story about the Master of Balliol, 
which he was encouraged to cap. 

‘*Excellent yarn that,’’ said Chet- 
wynd, ‘‘ and quite new to me.”’ 

Dick began to feel at his ease. The 
shyness and natural hesitation of his 
manner vanished. He talked and talked 
well. Chetwynd lacked that urbanity 
which —as the name implies — belongs 
especially to the dweller in cities, but he 


questions 


' Begun in August number. 
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was a capital listener, and the frank 
ingenuousness of young Barrington 
amused him. 

‘*You find rather a strong contrast 
between San Francisco and Oxford, | 
should imagine.”’ 

Dick faced steadily 
glance of his companion. 

‘Well, rather.’’ 

‘* You must feel isolated, 
in a strange land.’’ 

“Is this sarcasm?’’ asked Dick 
gravely. ‘‘Of course, Mr. Chetwynd, 
| look very English, and talk, so my 
father says, as an Englishman talks, but 
I don’t like any one to question my pat- 
riotism. | feel towards California as 
Ovid felt toward Rome. Asa loyal sub- 
ject of the Queen you must know 
exactly what | mean.”’ 

**Don’t speculate upon my loyalty,’ 
said Chetwynd, lighting a large black 
cigar. ‘‘ And as to this sentiment you 
speak of, | cannot share it. I count 
myself a citizen of the world rather than 
a British subject.” 

‘«|s it true the Queen offered to make 
you a baronet?’’ The words were 
boyish and indiscreet, but the manner of 
putting the question was void of offense. 

‘Yes, it is true,’”’ replied Chetwynd 
coldly. 

‘‘Do you despise that sort of thing, 
sir ?’’ asked Dick humbly. He realized 
his indiscretion. 

‘Certainly not. If I could have per- 
suaded myself to settle comfortably down’ 
to lead the life of a country squire | 
should have, unquestionably, acccepted 


the mesmeric 


a stranger 














‘* MRS. MURRAY LIVED IN A SMALL FIVE-ROOMED HOUSE.” 


the honor. But my tastes, my habits, 


and my opinions, conflict too much with 


British conventionalities. I might have 
made a good Crusader, but i cannot 
imagine myself justice of the peace. 
When a man accepts from a sovereign a 
title he practically enlists himself under 
that sovereign’s banner. I am,.a free 
lance. Mark you, I’ve a great respect 
for English institutions. There is a 
solidity about them which I find nowhere 
else, but I claim the liberty of personally 
doing what I please.’’ 

‘*] too, havea great respect for English 
institutions,’’ said Dick after a pause, 
‘and I wish they were better understood 
in this country. I admire the dignified 
leisure of a big landed proprietor, who 
has the interests of his tenants at heart.’’ 

‘* Ah, you ’ve been behind the scenes.”’ 

‘‘| spent most of my vacations with 
my cousins, the Langhams of Langley 
Abbey.”’ 

‘* Are the Langhams your cousins?”’ 

‘Yes, my mother was a daughter of 
Colonel Langham.’’ 

VOL. xxvi.—17. 


‘* The man who got the Victoria Cross 
for pitching a shell out of the trenches 
before Sebastopol ?’’ 

‘* Yes, he was my grandfather.’’ 

‘*] congratulate you. The Langham 
strain is a good one. What became of 
the Colonel?”’ 

‘*He sold out after the Crimean War 
and came to the States with his two 
daughters. He died here, almost penni- 
less. Fred Langham’s father was his 
first cousin.”’ 

**Which makes you second cousin 
once removed to Fred.’’ 

**Do you know him, Mr. Chetwynd?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied absently. ‘*‘ We 
belong to the same club, the Travellers, 
and | once shot tigers with him in 
Bengal.’ 

‘It ’s queer,’’ said Dick, ‘* but I never 
heard Langham mention your name.”’ 

‘‘He is a good fellow,’’ said John 
Chetwynd, ‘‘and a capital shot, but 
the ragged edges of his insularity cut 
our friendship. Hereis Menlo. Good- 
by. 
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Under other circumstances Dick would 
have enjoyed further talk with Chet- 
wynd. He would have liked—had he 
dared —to question him concerning those 
idiosyncrasies, those queer ideas and 
tastes, which clashed with old world pre- 
judice, but at that moment he had some- 
thing better to think about than the 
opinions of the sun-baked explorer. 
Phyllis Murray — he murmured the name 
more than once as he trudged briskly 
through the village — had occupied his 
thoughts, to the frequent detriment of a 
proper use of the caesura, many times 
during the past four years. For her 
slender wrist he had selected in the Rue 
dela Paix the bangle which had provoked 
so much sisterly solicitude; to find favor 
in her sight he had arrayed himself in a 
new blue serge suit, with trousers un- 
bagged at the knee; and to tickle her 
dainty senses he had bought at the 
florists a huge bouquet of Parma violets, 
and at Maskey’s a five-pound box of 
candy ! 

Mrs. Murray lived in a small five-room 
house upon the outskirts of Menlo, and as 
Dick approached he noted, with dismay, 
that the cottage no longer presented its 
former trim, well-ordered appearance. 
A shingle or two had slipped from the 
roof; the lawn, once so scrupulously 
mown and watered, was palpably neg- 
lected; and the cypress hedge, the pride 
of Aunt Mary’s heart, was untrimmed. 

The young man eagerly pushed open 
the little gate that hung quivering upon 
a solitary hinge, and as he did so a 


joyous exclamation fell upon his ears, . 


mingled with the pattering of feet upon 
wooden steps. Phyllis, it was she, ran 
lightly down the garden path, flung a 
pair of white arms around his neck, and 
pressed a pair_of soft, red lips to his. 

** Dick,’’ she cried gayly, ‘‘ is it really 
you? How perfectly lovely !”’ 

He returned the kiss, and stepping 


back, scanned delightedly her lissome 
figure. Perhaps the warmth of his 
glance proved embarrassing; perhaps the 
girl considered the anxiety of an aunt to 
see a favorite nephew; (the reader can 
select either hypothesis,) but she sud- 
denly turned and sped up the path tothe 
house. 

** Aunt Mary,’’ she cried at the top of 
her strong young voice. ‘‘ Aunt Mary. 
Come out at once. Dick is here.”’ 

Mrs. Murray proceeded leisurely to 
obey this imperative summons. She had 
never acquired the habit of moving 
hastily, and the plain sewing upon which 
she was engaged had to be folded and 
put aside before she rose from her chair. 
A faint smile illuminated her face, and 
two patches of red gathered upon her 
delicate cheeks, as she welcomed her 
nephew. Assuredly there was no per- 
verse complexity stamped upon her care- 
worn features. On the contrary, the 
studied simplicity of her dress and the 
unstudied simplicity of her face and 
manners were calculated to impress the 
least observant. One knew exactly 
what to expect of her. What she would 
say. What she would do. What, more- 
over, she would not do. Ambiguity of 
speech, for instance, and in particular 
that form of feminine inveracity eu- 
phemistically termed white lies, were 
abhorrent. She exacted from those who 
had the honor and privilege of her friend- 
ship what she herself rendered to them, 
the uncompromising, unvarnished truth. 
A bitter experience of the seamy side of 
life had traced lines upon that smooth 
forehead, crowned with its nimbus of 
silvery hair, but one might safely swear 
that the heart was still unfurrowed by 
either time or sorrow. She was some 
three years younger than her sister, Mrs. 
Barrington, whom she greatly resembled 
in features, and had married after the 
war an officer in Lee’s army, a well-born 
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Southerner, but a man broken down in 
health and fortune. At the solicitation 
of Rufus Barrington Captain Murray left 
his impoverished estate and came to 
California, but he never prospered. 
Undesignedly he became the tool of the 
Democratic party and incurred thereby 
the bitter hostility of his brother-in-law. 
Politics severed a link which had never 
been strong, and of course Mrs. Murray 
sided with her husband. Finally the 
Captain died, leaving behind him a pen- 
niless widow, burdened too With the care 
of a niece, the orphan daughter of poor 
Murray’s only brother. 

As Dick Barrington took the chair his 
aunt offered to him he reflected with 
pleasure that if the outward aspect of 
the cottage had changed for the worse, 
the interior, at any rate, remained as 
he had always known it. Upon 
the wall hung the old familiar sepia 
drawings. Above the mantel was the 
picture, in crayon, of his grandfather, 
Colonel Langham, in full regimentals, 
and upon the chimney board, in its ebony 
and glazed case, reposed the silver 
mounted sword, presented by the non- 
commissioned officers of the Hundredth 
Fusiliers. Upon the wall facing the bow 
window was another portrait, even still 
more highly prized; that of Captain 
Murray in the uniform of the Confeder- 
ate army, and to the right and left of 
the fireplace were low book-cases, filled 
with well bound, well used volumes. 
Cheek by jowl with an Abbotsford edi- 
tion of the Waverly Novels might be 
seen the works of Hooker and Paley and 
sutler and other doctors of divinity, for 
Aunt Mary was a staunch churchwoman 
and a stickler for authority. She be- 
longed to a type that is seldom found 
vest of the Rockies, but common enough 
still— thank Heaven — in both new and 
old England. 

‘You will stay to luncheon, Dick?”’ 


said his aunt, after a couple of pleasant 
hours. ‘* And 1 shall make you a potato 
salad.”’ 

Mrs. Murray’s income did not warrant 
the ministrations of a “‘hired”’ girl. 
She and Phyllis did the work between 
them. 

‘*] shall be delighted, but please don’t 
put yourself out on my account, Aunt 
Mary. Bread and cheese will do for 
me.”’ 

‘Bread and fiddlestick,’’ cried Mrs. 
Murray. ‘‘I shall prepare you a proper 
meal. I know the way toa man’s heart. 
Phyllis will amuse you in my absence,— 
or perhaps | should say you will amuse 
her.’”’ 

But somehow, when the door closed 
and Dick found himself alone with pretty 
Phyllis, his tongue-—as the California 
phrase runs — went back on him. It is 
not easy to pick up the threads of con- 
versation dropped for four long years, 
and the weaving of fresh strands de- 
mands time and patience. But apresent 
furnishes a capital introduction to new 
topics of interest. Dick produced the 
small morocco case, and with trembling 
fingers slipped the bangle over Phyllis’s 
little hand, and was debating in his mind 
whether or not he might claim a kiss, 
when a smart knock at the door recalled 
him to this work-a-day world and its 
many disappointments. 

‘“‘Why, it ’s Cassius Quirk!’’ cried 
Phyllis. 

A tall 


young man in a frock coat 
(known in America as a Prince Albert), 
entered the parlor, and accosted Phyllis 
with what seemed to Dick insolent fa- 


miliarity. 

‘* This is my cousin Chester,’’ said the 
girl, Chester was Dick’s Christian 
name, but the nickname of Dick, had 
clung to the young man from the cradle. 

‘‘Glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Chester,’’ said Cassius Quirk, with a 
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comprehensive glance at Dick’s blue 
serge suit. ‘‘l see you are an English- 
man. Just out, eh?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Dick dryly. He did not 
think it was worth while to correct this 
loud-voiced youth. ‘‘| suppose,’’ he 
reflected, ‘“‘this beastly cad will make 
himself scarce in a minute or two.’’ 

But ‘‘the beastly cad’’ had no such 
intention. He appeared to be quite at 
home in Aunt Mary’s small parlor, and 
chatted to Phyllis with an ease of manner 
that bespoke an acquaintance of some 
standing. 

**Mr. Quirk,’’ said Phyllis to Dick, 
‘* writes for the Enguirer.’’ 

‘* What does he write?’’ asked Dick. 

**] can write on any subject,’’ replied 
Mr. Quirk, ‘‘ but my forte is interview- 
ing. linterviewed John Chetwynd the 
other day. He’san Englishman. You ’ve 
heard of him?”’ 

Dick admitted that he had heard of 
the explorer. 

‘| did n’t do much with John,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Quirk. ‘* Stephen, who does 
the interviewing for the Tribune, had the 
bulge on me. I met him coming out of 
the elevator at the Palace with a sickly 
grin on his face that meant twenty 
dollars.”’ 

‘Well, sir, what did Mr. Chetwynd 
say to you?”’ 

‘*He did n’t say much. The fact is, 
John, is a holy terror. That ’s what he 
is. Why they say he’s made his din- 
ner many a time off anigger baby cooked 
@ la brochette.’’ 

‘Do the readers of the Engwirer be- 
lieve lies like that?’’ 

“It ’s a fact anyway, Mr. Chester, 
that he abandoned men to die on the line 
of march. And as for the readers of the 
Enquirer, they like’ spicy stuff. Of 
course there is nothing like a fact, but 
what are you going to do when you 
have n’t got a fact, and your night 
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editor is shouting himself hoarse for 
copy ?’’ 

‘*Let us return to Mr. Chetwynd. 
What did he say to you?’’ 

Mr. Quirk stuck his tongue into the 
corner of his cheek. He had learned the 
trick from a popular low comedian. 

** He told me to go to Hades. And he 
did n’t call it Hades either. He useda 
coarser word which | won’t repeat before 
Miss Phyllis here. Stephen had pumped 
him dry and John was mad.’’ 

‘*What did you dothen?’’ inquired Dick, 
who was beginning to get interested. 

‘“Why, I obeyed him. That is to 
say, | turned my back on him without 
another word, which must have made 
him squirm, but | was mad myself, mad 
as a wet hen. However, after | had 
downed a schooner or two of ‘steam’ | 
wrote up a splendid interview, a scorcher. 
A full column and a half. It hit him 
where he lived too. You can bet your 
chips on that.”’ 

‘* You wield a great power, Mr. Quirk, 


you gentlemen of the metropolitan 
press.”’ 


“‘Yes, sir, a man can: make himself 
felt. It’s a big thing to be on the staff 
of such a daily as the Enquirer. But it 
takes snap, and brains. You see, Mr. 
Chester, you ’re an Englishman and you 
don’t understand our methods. It will 
take you time to catch on, so to speak, 
but you ’ll get there if you give the sub- 
ject the attention it deserves. Not to 
put a fine point on it | may say that the 
reporters of San Francisco write the only 
history that the people read.’’ 

‘*Is it possible?’’ 

“Yes, sir. Who cares about Romulus 
and Remus and Bloody Mary! Why, 
reading about those old stiffs is worse 
than drinking flat lager. It is the history 
of the-‘now’ that stirs men’s pulses. | 
feel proud to count myself in my humble 
way an historian. 
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‘‘Of course, Mr. Chester, we news- 
paper men don’t have it all our own 
way. Generally, it’s either a feast or 
afamine. Only today one of the most 
brilliant and brainy men we have on the 
paper met me and asked me for a five. 
‘Charley, my boy,’ he said. They call 
me Charley, you know. Cassius is too 
classical for ’em. ‘Charley,’ he said. ‘1 
must raise a five. Can you let me have 
it?? ‘No,’ I said, ‘but 1 ’ll give you 
half a dollar if that will help.’ ’’ 

‘*Did he take it?’’ asked Phyllis, who 
had listened to the outpourings of Mr. 
Quirk with absorbed attention. 

‘* Take it! Why certainly he took it. 
1 ’ve taken half a dollar from him many 
atime. That ’s the way it is with us. 
Up and down ; up and down.”’ 

Mr. Cassius Quirk remained to lunch- 
eon; and after that meal, to which he 
applied himself with extraordinary vigor, 


he proposed to Phyllis a game of croquet. 
Dick was left alone with his aunt. 

*‘Will you tell me,’’ he said gravely, 
‘‘who this fellow is and what he is doing 
here?”’ 

‘He is a good boy,’ 
Mary, ‘‘a dear good boy. Half he makes 


’ 


murmured Aunt 


he gives to his mother. You ask what 
he does here. | suppose he comes to see 
Phyllis. Several young men come here 
for the same purpose, but the dear child 
is to be trusted. Of course, Dick dear, 
you came down to see me, so it ’s just as 
well that we are left alone. I have so 
much to say to you.’’ 

Dick smiled amiably. ‘‘After all,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘1 can afford to wait.’’ 


Vi. 


BESIDES Dick remembered that if 
Aunt Mary were not the rose, or perhaps 
it would be more proper to say ‘the 
green bough,’’ she lived near the rose 
and shared its fragrance. She questioned 
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him about his plans for the future, and 
he told her simply that on the second of 
January he was to take a place in his 
father’s bank. 

‘‘Have n’t you Barringtons got money 
enough?’’ she asked. 

‘*Too much. But we must take care 
of it.’’ 

‘*} am sorry, Dick, to think that you 
have decided to soil your nice clean hands 
with money grubbing.”’ 

‘* That is rather an illogical sentiment, 
Aunt Mary. You assume that because 
some grasping persons have befouled — 
themselves it must therefore be the com- 
mon lot of all engaged in business.’’ 

As he answered he remembered that 
his aunt was merely voicing his own feel- 
ings on the subject. He had come himself 
to the conclusion, a conclusion he pro- 
posed to keep under lock and key, that 
the high road to wealth, great wealth, 
was horribly miry in places; and that 
foot passengers, if they expected to 
attain the goal, must pay the penalty 
of dirty shoes, tread they never so 
circumspectly. He had no wish to an- 
these views, and his inherent modesty 
reminded him that possibly he was mis- 
taken. Amanof twenty-three has much 
to learn. But the conviction remained 
deep down in his soul that no one can 
accumulate, say five millions, with moral 
impunity. His father —he hardly dared 
formulate the thought—had_ curious 
ethics on the subject of meum and tuum; 
that story of the rails festered. Fred 
Langham, he mused, would call such a 
transaction ad———d swindle. Of course 
Fred was outspoken. John Chetwynd 
bore witness to that. But most of his 
friends at Oxford would have endorsed 
his cousin’s opinion. He knew that the 
old man was regarded in San Francisco as 
an honorable citizen, a beacon light to 
the rising generation,— but was not his 
father’s wisdom the wisdom of Ulysses ? 
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—that crafty, unscrupulous sagacity 
which commands the applause of the 
groundlings, and in its very essence is 
savage and barbaric. The sweetness 
and culture of university training sternly 
condemned the doctrine of expediency, 
and by that doctrine only Rufus Barring- 
ton was justified. 

‘* However,’’ he continued, ‘‘ to des- 
cend from generals to particulars | don’t 
mind assuring you that I have neither 
wish nor capacity to add to the family 
.pile. To gratify my father I propose to 
master the rudiments of finance.’’ 

‘*Put it how you please, Dick, the 
fact remains you are going into business, 
and | dislike the idea.’’ 

“Se dé f.” 

**“O no,”’ she replied tartly, ‘‘1 see 
that you like it.’’ 

‘*Now, Aunt Mary, how can you tell 
what | like. Just to astonish you | shall 
confess —this is between ourselves — 


that my idea of a good time is to lie in a 


punt in some quiet backwater of thie 
Thames on a broiling day about the end 
of July, with the sunlight filtering through 
the willows, and the{hum of insects above 
and the gurgle of water below, and some 
cool beer in the locker, and an inspiring 
book. It may appear strange to you, 
but | prefer that sort of thing to balancing 
myself upon a high stool from ten to 
three.’’ 

‘Punts and beer, indeed!’’ cried Aunt 
Mary. 

**] don’t want to sail under a false 
flag,’’ said Dick. His lips were twitch- 
ing, and his keen, ugly pleasant face was 
illumined with good humor. ‘‘So I’ve 
told you the truth. I plead guilty to the 
charge of indolence, but I’m not an 
idolater. 1 feel towards the Golden Calf 
very much as youdo. Let’s change the 
subject. It’s my turn to scold you. 
Do you know you ’ve sadly neglected 
your pretty lawn.”’ 


‘stand what I mean to say. 
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Aunt Mary winced. 

‘I cannot accept money from your 
father,’’ she replied with compressed 
lips, and a baleful gleam in her fine blue 
eyes. ‘‘ For two years I’ve not touched 
a cent of the allowance he made me at 
my husband’s death. It’s paid into the 
bank as usual, but | shall never draw it 
out,— never. 

‘‘Don’t say that, Aunt Mary. Itisn’t 
like you to feel so bitterly. The money 
was given you ungrudgingly. Why 
should you hesitate to accept it. It’s 
not fair tous. It’s not fair to yourself. 
It ’s not fair to Phyllis.”’ 

‘* Since your mother and I| agreed that 
it would be better not to meet I’ve not 
touched her husband’s money. I have 
enough to keep the wolf from the door, 
and I can take boarders if necessary.”’ 

There was a note of inflexible obsti- 
nacy, not only in the words, but in the 
tone and appearance of the speaker, 
which effectually disarmed remonstrance. 
To combat his aunt’s resolve, so Dick 
reasoned, would be merely kicking against 
the pricks. Her mind was made up, but 
perhaps an appeal to her heart would not 
be thrown away. 

‘** Mother is very lonely without you,”’ 
he said softly. 

‘*And do you think that I am not 
lonely without her? But we cannot 
meet. She laughs at what I hold most 
dear, my faith.’’ 

‘*My mother never laughed at your 
faith. You know that, Aunt Mary.’’ 

‘* That is true, but you must under- 
Your mother 
lives now in an atmosphere of unbelief. 
That atmosphere I cannot breathe and 
live,— it stifles me.’’ 

She put her hand to her throat as she 
spoke, and the pallor of her face marked 
the intensity of her emotion. ‘‘ You do 
not know what my faith has been, and is 
tome. I don’t speak now as the mem- 
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ber of any particular church, but as a 
Christian, as a woman who believes in 
Christ as God, not Christ —as your 
mother conceives him—the good, moral 
man, the amiable teacher, the hero of an 
idyl, but Christ the second person of the 
Trinity. The one conception goes to the 
very roots of my soul, stirs every fiber 
of my being, but the other leaves me 
desolate.’’ 

Dick was not prepared for this out- 
burst. He felt unable to cope with the 
issues involved. His sympathy was 
with the Christians, but he knew that 
the controversy bristled with difficulties. 
As an undergraquate he had read the 
Essays of Mill, and tried to assimilate the 
awful pessimism of that great thinker. 
He had heard it said ‘‘ that the whole 
constitution of the world would be an un- 
pardonable crime did it issue from a 
power that knew what it was about’’. 
He had had the ‘‘ Theological Bias ’’ hurled 
at his head as the product of antecedent 
physical, and sociological conditions, and 
had remained unconvinced of the truth 
of the definition. Huxley could net 
destroy his belief in the divine verities of 
religion. The outpourings of Colonel 
Blatant filled him only with wrath and 
indignation. He had dipped deep enough 
into the origins of Christianity to know 
and despise the superficial arrogance 
that delivered final judgment upon prob- 
lems that had puzzled the best and 
wisest of mankind. On the other hand 
he was equally unable to accept blindly 
all the dogmas and doctrines of the great 
doctors of the church. He felt that the 
higher criticism had impugned their au- 
thority, undermined their arguments, and 
that a new point of view altogether was 
required. Perhaps the thought that 
eventually crystallized in his mind was 
this: that any secularization of morals 
Was fraught with the greatest danger to 
the masses; that the divine authority of 
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Christ appealed to his reason with a force 
and eloquence that would not, or could 
not, be denied; and that he, personally, 
was well content to remain in the bosom 
of that church into which he had been 
baptized and confirmed. But coupled 
with this conviction was a certain ele- 
ment of irritation. He felt that the 
*‘cussedness’’ of things—to quote his 
exact mental expression — was exasper- 
perating! Already the pleasure of his 
home-coming was marred. In a vague 
unformulated way he realized that he 
would have to decide between his mother 
and her sister, and that too at a crisis in 
his fortunes when any positive action 
was peculiarly distasteful. He told him- 
self that this was not his affair, but 
conscience was not so easily stifled. His 


better nature suggested that it was in- 
deed very much his affair; that neutral- 
ity would be pusillanimous; that as a 
Christian and a man of honor he could 


no longer hold his peace. 

‘*Aunt Mary,”’ he said gravely, and 
speaking with strong emphasis, ‘‘1 do 
not feel as you do. I fear that I ’m only 
a Laodicean ; but my mother’s miserable 
condition of mind touches me to the 
quick.”’ 

‘‘ Then you do not share your father’s 
views. You are not a materialist.’’ 

‘« Most certainly not.’’ 

‘* Thank God!. Thank God for that. 
Your mother has drifted apart from me. 
How could it be otherwise? A woman 
must adopt to a certain extent the likes 
and dislikes of her husband. Rufus 
Barrington cannot tolerate the sight of 
me or mine. He always disapproved of 
Alice coming here, and could hardly be 
civil to me in his own house. Don’t say 
a word. You know that | do not ex- 
aggerate. Money, the gulf that has 
always yawned between the rich and 
the poor, divided us long ago, and now 
this terrible agnosticism has widened the 
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breach. We have nothing in common, -— 
nothing.”’ 

‘And yet,’’ said Dick, ‘‘she needs 
you now as she never needed you before. 
Why, only last night she told me that 
she did not know what to believe or dis- 
believe. She is muddled—as she puts 
it—and the word is printed in the 
blackest letters across her dear face.’’ 

**Poor Alice,’? murmured Mrs. Murray 
softly. 

‘*Poor indeed,’’ echced her nephew, 
‘‘if her only sister deserts her in the 
hour of need.”’ 

Mrs. Murray made no reply, but the 
young man saw that his chance shaft 
had sped to the mark. He had tact 
enough to say no more. In the distance 
he could hear the light laughter of Phyllis 
and Cassius Quirk. That young man 
was taking his leave, and presently in- 
sisted upon wringing heartily Dick’s own 
right hand. 


‘1 ’m very glad to have met you, Mr. 
Chester, and if | can do anything for 


you callon me. 1’d go through fire and 
water for any cousin of Miss Phyllis, and 
you can always hear of me at the office 
of the Engutrer.’’ 

An hour later Dick bade his aunt good- 
by. He intimated that he had some 
business in the village; that in the 
course of four years certain changes 
might be looked for ; and that, under the 
circumstances, the services of a guide 
could hardly be dispensed with. Miss 
Phyllis Murray naturally placed herself 
at his disposal. 


**And now, Dick, |’m dying to hear 
something about England and the English 
girls. Of course you left your heart be- 
hind you.” 

‘My heart, Phyllis, is, and always 
has been, in California. Make a mental 
note of that, please.’’ 

‘* But the English girls, those delight- 
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ful maidens we read about, with their 
roseleaf complexions, Juno-like figures, 
and gentle, demure ways. Tell me 
about the Miss Langhams.”’ 

‘‘Gentle, demure ways!’’ repeated 
Dick. ‘‘ Well, Phyllis, I don’t know 
what to say. I was at Langley last 
October and I remember very well what 
my cousins answered when | inquired 
tenderly after their health. ‘We are fit 
as fiddles,’’ they said; and they added 
that they were so glad that they had 
been out cubbing regularly,— cubbing 
means hunting the cub foxes, you know, 
— because the exercise had made them 
as ‘hard as nails.’ The ambition of 
those young ladies is to Tide straight to 
hounds,— not a bad ambition either,— 
and if you could see them taking their 
own line across that Oxfordshire country 
it would make your hair stand on end.”’ 

‘*Did you hunt the fox?’’ 

‘Hunt? Of course | did.’’ 

‘** And get the tail?’’ 

‘*Brush,’’ corrected Dick. ‘* No 1 did 
not carry off many brushes. The ladies 
generally get them, but | have brought 
back a mask or two, just to remind me 
of the good times | had.”’ 

‘*] ’m ever so glad you did n’t break 
your neck. Your return home will give 
Aunt Mary a new lease of life. Henry 
never comes to see us, and Helen very 
seldom. But you will come often,— 
won’t you?’’ 

Dick eyed her askance. Was this 
coquetry? he asked himself. No. The 
girl’s honest eyes met his steadily. He 
reflected ruefully that her heart was 
certainly whole so far as he was con- 
cerned. 

‘*] am not a ladies’ man, you know, 
but —”’ 

‘But you are a ladies’ man,’’ she in- 
terrupted. ‘‘l am sure that all ladies 
like you. You are so cheery and so 
sympathetic, you never pay silly com- 
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pliments, and you don’t make love. 
Why you are just the kind of man women 
like.”’ 

This ingenious induction amused Dick. 

‘« But | could make love if | tried,’”’ he 
said, with a broad grin. ‘‘1 feel infinite 
capacity in me for that sort of thing.’’ 

Phyllis laughed. Her laugh lacked the 
silvery quality that distinguished the 
laugh of Helen Barrington, but it came 
from her heart and was good to hear. 

‘‘How funny you are! Fancy your 
making love! I suppose you will some 
day and I hope I shall be around.’’ 

‘*] hope you will,’’ he answered 
promptly. 

They had walked nearly half way to 
the village and were approaching a small 
shanty, situated in a charming little 
garden. Dick suddenly stopped. An 
idea had struck him. 

‘* Does Uncle Joseph still live there?’’ 

“TR” 

‘* Let ’s go in and see him. 
job for him.’’ 


I have a 


‘‘ Why, it ’s Master Dick,’’ cried the 


oldman. ‘‘ Wal, wal,—an’ growed too.’’ 

Mr. Joseph Claggett had once occupied 
the post of head gardener in the house- 
hold of Rufus Barrington. Full of years 
and honors (he had several silver medals 
and one gold one, all awarded by the 
San Francisco Horticultural Society), he 
had retired to Menlo, upon a handsome 
pension: but his interest in the Barring- 
ton family had rather increased than 
diminished, and Dick, in particular, he 
had always regarded as the ‘‘ toolip’’ of 
his race. 

‘*1’min an awful hurry, Uncle Joseph, 
but | want you to find me a competent 
man to fix up Mrs. Murray’s yard.” 

“It needs fixin’,’? remarked Uncle 
Joseph. ° 

“It does indeed, and I want you to see 
that it ’s properly done.’’ 


‘« Yes, Master Dick, | ’ll see to it my- 
self. Maybe you and Miss Murray would 
like a glass 0’ sweet cider.’’ 

‘*No, thank you,”’ they said together. 

‘1 was forgettin’,’’ said Mr. Claggett, 
‘*that you was growed up. Sweet cider 
lies cold on a grown man’s stomach. | 
dass n’t drink it myself, but the women- 
folks kinder like it. But, Master Dick,’’ 
he continued, anxious to do the honors, 
‘*I’ve some mighty fine whisky here, 
which your father sent me last Christmas.” 

‘*] will take a thimbleful of that,”’ 
said the young man, wishing to humor 
an old and faithful servant. So the in- 
evitable bottle was produced and the 
rites of Bacchus sacredly observed. Dick 
refused a second glass, much to the sur- 
prise and disgust of Mr. Claggett. 

‘‘Now you understand, Uncle Joseph,”’ 
he said, as he shook the gardener’s horny 
hand, ‘‘ 1 am coming down here again in 
a day or two and I expect to find that 
yard in good shape if it takes half the 
unemployed in Menlo to do it.’’ 

‘* You trust me, Master Dick, and you 
won’t have no kick a comin’.”’ 

‘* And now,”’ said Dick cheerily, ‘‘the 
next thing is to find a painter.’’ 

‘« A painter?’’ said Phyllis. 

‘* Yes, a painter. I want a snow scene 
painted on that house of yours, and the 
shutters touched up with bright green, 
and the roof with dark red.’”’ 

‘*You area good man,”’ said Phyllis 
thoughtfully. They had passed through 
Mr. Claggett’s garden gate and were 
approaching the village. 

‘* Nonsense, Phyllis. There is nothing 
of the saint about me. For Heaven’s 
sake don’t put me on a pedestal.”’ 

‘*But you are good,’’ she persisted, 
regarding him intently with limpid eyes. 
‘You are unselfish and thoughtful. Very 
few young men think of others.’’ 

Dick listened to these gracious words 
with a singular lifting of the heart. 
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‘*There is Cassius Quirk,’’ he re- 
marked abruptly. ‘‘I should call him 
unselfish. Aunt Mary says he supports 
his mother out of his miserable earnings. 
That means self-denial and self-sacri- 
fice.’’ 

** And that is why I| like him. I don’t 
know many nice men,”’ she added re- 
gretfully. ‘‘Most of my gentleman 
friends —don’t you hate the expression, 
‘gentleman friends’ ?— are vain, con- 
ceited, and inane. 
society of my own sex. There must be 
many splendid men in the world, but I 
have n’t met them, but I have met splen- 
did women ; thereis Aunt Mary. O Dick, 
you may thank God every hour of the 
day you were not born a woman.”’ 

Her earnestness surprised him. 

‘** Is a woman’s lot so pitiable?’’ 


‘*Yes, a thousand times, yes! We 


are so helpless, such slaves to circum- 
Do you know, Dick, | some- 


stance. 
times lie awake at night and tremble at 
the thought of what the future may hold 
for me. Life is pleasant now, but it was 
pleasant once for Aunt Mary. And yet 
think how she has suffered. If | could 
lift the veil and peep into futurity and 
see the same sorrow and care awaiting 
me, | should wish, | should pray, that I 
might die,— now! I spoke to our clergy- 
man about it one day, and he said that 
her trials had perfected her character, 
but | doubt it. Her trials have partially 
soured the original sweetness of her 
temper. She is sometimes irritable and 
impatient, and even unjust, but she is a 
saint, poor dear, all the same. Now if 
she had been a man she would have 
found compensations,— who can doubt 
that?’’ 

‘*You must n’t borrow trouble, Phyllis. 
Life is a queer jumble as we all know, 
but a morbid view of it makes confusion 
doubly confounded.”’ 

‘*] don’t look very morbid, do | ?’’ 


I think | prefer the 
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she asked with a quick smile, ‘‘ but I 
have seen so much trouble, here and in 
the South ; and we Southerners seem so 
powerless to resist it when it comes. 
The Northern women have more ‘ snap,’ 
as Cassius calls it. They become type- 
writers, and telegraph operators, and 
Heaven knows what beside, but Aunt 
Mary and I are made of less plastic clay. 
All we can do is to sit patiently and bear 
the burdens that fate lays upon us. Our 
incapacity is exasperating.’’ 

As she spoke her cheeks were tinted 
with the softest, most delicate flush ; her 
eyes sparkled with animation; and her 
soft Southern accent — that accent which 
has been reproduced by some writers 
with almost phonographic correctness, 
and which the present historian has no 
intention of rendering — was melodiously 
audible. Was Sorrow destined to touch 
with defacing fingers this radiant person- 
ality? Not, thought Dick, if he could 
prevent it. 

‘« Ah!’’ she continued, ‘‘we need anine- 
teenth century Aeschylus to depict a 
female Prometheus, with the vulture 
Helplessness tearing at her breast,”’ 

‘*Prometheus!’’ echoed the young 
man. ‘*What do you know about 
Prometheus?’’ 

‘*More than you suppose, sir. Have 
we not Shelley, and Mrs. Browning, and 
Plumtree on our book-shelves. Aunt 
Mary and I have been keeping pace with 
you. We cannot read your crabbed 
Greek, but we can enjoy good poetry in 
English. Do you think we sit and twirl 


‘our thumbs when we have no one to 


talk to? Does not our plain living argue 
high thinking?’’ 

Her mood had changed. 

‘* Dear me, you are quite a blue-stock- 
ing, | expect. Does the chivalric Cas- 
sius share this enthusiasm? His hair is 
long enough for a poetaster.’’ 

‘‘The chivalric Cassius, and he is 
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chivalrous, Dick, does not care for poetry. 
He calls it ‘ slop,’ and dubbs Tennyson a 
‘chump.’ I fear he is a Philistine.’’ 

‘*Why does he persist in calling me 
Mr. Chester?’’ 

‘* Because he thinks that is your name. 
I did not undeceive him for obvious 
reasons. He is a newspaper man. If 
he had known you as the son of your 
father he might possibly have made you 
the subject of an article. As it is, he 
regards you as a harmless Britisher with 
no claim upon his pen. Here is the 
painter’s.”’ 

Dick strode into the small, turpentine- 
reeking store, and gave his orders, while 
Phyllis outside paced slowly up and down 
the sidewalk. There was a frosty crisp- 
ness in the air, and the salt breeze blew 
freshly from the bay. Dick, when he 


rejoined his companion, remarked with 
grave concern that she looked cold. He 


further observed that her flimsy jacket 
was of obsolete mode; that her hat 
showed signs of wear; and these sym- 
bols of poverty moved him profoundly. 
He debated inwardly whether he couid, 
with propriety, send her a sealskin, and 
decided to do so vicariously in the person 
of his mother. 

“It is cold,’’ she replied, shivering 
slightly. ‘*1 must go home.’’ 

They had walked to the corner of the 
block, and crossing the road, stood for 
a moment in the lee of a mighty cypress 
hedge. ‘ 

‘‘Goodby,’’ she said, extending her 
slim hand. ‘‘ Goodby, Dick, it has done 
us ever so much good seeing you again ; 
and we are so proud of the degree you 
took, and the medal for the Latin verse, 
and the other academic — that is the ad- 
jective, | think — yes, the other academic 
honors.”’ 

‘* May I have a kiss?’’ he asked hum- 
bly, ‘* a cousinly kiss.’’ 


‘“‘I don’t know, Dick. I have sud- 


denly remembered that we are not 
cousins, not even relations. However, 
no brother could be dearer to me than 
you are, so you may take a little one,— 
if you like.”’ 


VII. 


DICK returned to San Francisco upon 
the afternoon train, a prey to bitter- 
sweet reflections. The future, fertilized 
by the love of Phyllis, presented a 
glittering and enchanting prospect, a 
land of promise indeed, a very Canaan, 
but if this mental landscape so alluring 
and ravishing to the eye should prove a 
fool’s paradise,— what then? What if 
the staff of hope upon which he had 
leaned during the past four years should 
turn out a reed! 

These and similar misgivings oppressed 
his spirits, usually so buoyant, with a 
weight as of lead. Before his matricula- 
tion Phyllis and he had been the best of 
friends, but even then his susceptibilities 
had been fanned into a flame that waxed 
all the hotter for being suppressed. How 
could he talk of marriage to a chit of 
fifteen? If he had, she would have 
chaffed him unmercifully ; and ridicule, 
to a boy of nineteen, is more to be 
dreaded than all the plagues of Egypt. 
He had carried with him to England the 
comfortable assurance that she /iked him 
better than anyone else, except of course 
Aunt Mary. At Oxford the memory of 
her sweet face had kept him straight, 
and had inspired, moreover, the magnum 
opus, the Latin pvem. 

For a laurel-crowned youth our Cory- 
don was singularly modest. His estimate 
of women was possibly exaggerated. 
For instance, it never occurred to him 
that Phyllis, like Danae, might be wooed 
in a golden shower. Of his father’s 
enormous wealth, and its concomitant 
advantages, he was comfortably aware, 
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but he suspected shrewdly that this 
mountain of dollars rather accentuated 
than diminished the difference between 
the son of Rufus Barrington and the 
daughter of a ruined Southern planter. 
The girl’s pride, even supposing that he 
were fortunate enough to secure her 
love, must be taken into account. To 
outweigh his father’s opposition he 
counted upon the assistance of his 
mother and sister, and eventually upon 
the kindness and common sense of the 
old man himself. He was prepared to 
encounter the shafts of Helen’s wit, but 
he knew that after she had enjoyed her 
laugh he could rely upon her active 
sympathy and co-operation. Mrs. Bar- 
rington’s sympathy would be passive, 
but might be reckoned as a vis inertiae 
that would tell in the long run. He de- 
termined to sound her first. There was 
the matter of the sealskin jacket to be 
arranged, and another question of press- 


ing importance to be decided. This latter 
involved the propriety of sending or 
withholding an invitation to a masquer- 
ade ball to be given by his mother on 


New Year’s Eve. To his intense disgust 
and disappointment his mistress had not 
received a card. He had learned as 
much from Mrs. Murray, who spoke 
with bitterness, and rejected scornfully 
the hypothesis of ‘‘a mistake.’’ This 
ball would be the great function of the 
holidays, and preparations for the enter- 
tainment of San Francisco’s four hun- 
dred were being made upon a stupendous 
scale. 


He sought his mother’s room, a charm- - 


ing «boudoir next her bedroom, exqui- 
sitely decorated in ivory white and gold, 
and found her lying upon the sofa, pros- 
trated with headache. She revived suffi- 
ciently to ask him innumerable questions 
about her sister. How was she looking? 
Did she send her love? Did she pro- 
pose a meeting? Did she speak about 


religion? To al’ of these queries Dick 
replied patiently. Presently his own 
turn came. 

‘Why has n’t an invitation been sent 
to Phyllis?’’ 

‘* An invitation to our ball, my dear?’’ 

‘*Yes,— your oversight has cut Aunt 
Mary to the quick.”’ 

‘“‘It was not an oversight. Your 
father — you know how prejudiced he 
is — dislikes the poor child.’’ 

‘*What a shame,— what a burning 
shame !”’ 

As the words left his lips he perceived 
that his father had entered the room and 
was standing in the doorway. The 
thick Axminster carpet had effectually 
smothered the sound of his heavy tread. 
His massive body almost filled the aper- 
ture, and the brocaded portiéres formed 
a fitting frame for his imposing figure. 
Dick compared, with a sharp inward 
pang, the ripe, satiny smoothness of his 
face with the anxious, pained expression 
that distorted the sweet features of Mrs. 
Barrington. The millionaire crossed the 
room, bent down, and kissed his wife, 
and then turned, good humoredly. 

‘What is a shame, young man?’’ 

‘**It ’s a shame,”’ replied Dick impetu- 
ously, ‘‘that no card for the ball has 
been sent to Phyllis Murray. I ran down 
to Menlo today to see my aunt, and told 
her there must be some mistake.’’ 

‘No mistake at all, my boy.”’ 

‘«She is a connection of ours, sir, and 
besides that, a girl that can hold her 
own in any society. Why should this 
slight be put upon her?’’ 

‘‘Because, damn it, | am master in 
my own house, and | don’t propose to 
entertain the spawn of that cursed 
rebel.’’ 

‘«Rufus,’’ sighed Mrs. Barrington, 
‘*pray don’t use such strong language. 
You are so melodramatic sometimes, and 
| have a headache.”’ 
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‘‘Your headaches are very conven- 
ient.’’ 

He spoke with irritation. His wife’s 
headaches and other ailments provoked, 
not his pity and sympathy, but his 
spleen. He attributed her failing health 
to biliousness caused by want of proper 
exercise, and aibeit a kindly man, had 
convinced himself that she was something 
of a malade imaginaire. 

His heartless tone goaded the son to 
prolong a useless discussion. Ordinarily 
he would have held his peace. His 
father never tolerated opposition or criti- 
cism from members of the family. 
But Dick was now a man, and at any 
time fond of an argument for its own sake. 

‘« You visit the sins of the father upon 
the daughter.”’ 

‘“* | do,— unto the third and fourth 
generation.’’ 

‘« There will be the wives and daugh- 


ters of fifty rebels here on New Year’s 
Eve.”’ 


‘* Possibly.”’ 

‘*It seems absurd to bar out Phyllis 
Murray. Her father was an honorable 
man. He acted, as you did, according to 
his lights.’’ 

The son spoke warmly, raising his 
voice, but the father perceptibly cooled. 
It was a cherished principle with him to 
keep his own temper when other folk 
were in danger of losing theirs. He 
could fly into an apparently towering 
passion when it suited his purpose, but 
his enemies said that he was most dan- 
gerous when calm and collected. At this 
moment he was as suavely bland as 
when he entered the room. 

‘© You will not question my right to in- 
vite here whom | please?’’ 

** Any right may be abused.”’ 

‘Certainly. You are abusing your- 
self the rights of a son in assuming this 
hectoring tone with me. I’m not angry. 
On the contrary, !|’m amused at your 
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impertinence. However, I shall give 
you a word advice. You ’re too intel- 
ligent not to take a hint from a man older 
and wiser than yourself. 1 wish you to 
remember that I am not responsible to 
you for my actions, and that | brook no 
interference with my plans from any 
source whatsoever. I trust the occasion 
will not be far distant when I may ask 
your advice and act upon it, if it suits 
me, but till that time comes keep your 
own counsel.’’ 

He spoke emphatically, but with a 
smile playing about-his lips, and closed 
the discussion by leaving the room. 

‘Why did you argue with him, Dick. 
Surely you know better than that.’’ 

‘*] lost my temper, like a fool, and 
with it my cause. A little diplomacy 
would have spared me this humiliation. 
His sneer at your poor headache has cost 
Phyllis her card.’ 

He bent and kissed his mother’s fore- 
head. 

‘* Your father is so strong that he can 
not make allowance for the weakness of 
others. But, my dear, don’t feel hardly 
towards him. He has been so good to 
me, so kind, so generous, and he has 
reason to hate the name of Murray. After 
all, what is Phyllis to you?”’ 

** She is everything,’’ he murmured. 

Mrs. Barrington glanced at him nerv- 
ously. 

‘* Was the bracelet for her, Dick?’’ 

“Ta” 

** You don’t mean to say that,—”’ 

‘*] mean exactly that,’’ he interrupted. 
I mean that I love her.’’ 

‘*Love her!’’ repeated his mother. 
‘* Why you are both of you mere child- 
ren.”” 

‘*1’m twenty-four, and she is nine- 
teen. William Pitt I believe was prime 
minister of England at twenty-four. At 
any rate 1’m old enough to know my 
own mind.”’ 
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DICK, IS IT REALLY you? 


‘* Your father will never give his con- 
sent.”’ 
‘«]’ve not the consent of Phyllis yet.’’ 


Mrs. Barrington breathed a heartfelt 
sigh at this intelligence. She reflected 
rapidly that the ardors of her son, her 
Benjamin, would be fanned by opposi- 
tion, into fiercer flame. She must tem- 
porize. She sat up on the sofa. Her 
headache was banished. Her eyes were 
no longer heavy with suffering. All 
her maternal instincts were whetted to 
keenness. 

‘Phyllis is a dear girl,’’ she began. 
‘*] could take her to my arms gladly. 
Any mother might be proud to call her 
daughter. She is well bred, well edu- 
cated, beautiful, and—”’ 

‘She is all that and more! Dear 
mother, | knew i could count upon your 
sympathy.”’ 


‘Phyllis is also as proud as Lucifer.’ 

‘“‘Of course she is proud. She has 
reason to be proud.”’ 

‘*If you wish to win her you must be 
very careful.’’ 

‘«In what way must I be careful?’’ 

‘‘She knows your father’s bitter feel- 
ings. Do you think for an instant that 
she will thrust herself unwelcomed into 
this family. It is an insult to her to 
suppose anything of the kind. You 
must use common prudence, Dick, and 
dissemble.”’ 

The young man laughed gayly. 

‘*] shall dissemble, mother, if you say 
so. The end will justify the means. 
Machiavelli shall be outdone by your 
son. Proceed.’’ 

‘It is essential that you should re- 
member how dear you are to your father. 
He loves you, Dick, better than the 
others. Henry is cold and self-centered. 
Helen often provokes him. You have 
his entire confidence. He has_ been 
making endless plans for your advance- 
ment. For the past year it has been 
Dick this, and Dick that. Do you wish 
to forfeit this love and confidence?”’ 

‘* God forbid.’’ 

‘* Ah, my dear, the love and affection 
of those nearest to us are what makes 
life worth living. We cannot afford to 
lose, or to trifle with, so sacred a posses- 
sion. But how few of us realize its value 
till it is gone. And the bloom of tender- 
ness is so easily brushed off. Your 
father counts upon you to fill worthily 
his place; he has pinned his hopes, his 


. faith, his pride to you.”’ 


‘But mother, must I choose between 
him and Phyllis?’’ 

‘*] am coming to that. Don’t you 
see, my child, that your sole chance of 
winning your bride lies in the palm of 
your father’s hand. If you provoke his 
opposition, you provoke the opposition of 
Phyllis. If on the other hand you cher- 
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ish his affection for you, and prove your- 
self worthy of his confidence and respect, 
you can ask and receive anything. He 
is the most generous of men. But re- 
member that till now you owe him 
everything. He owes you _ nothing. 
Prove to him your value. Leave love- 
making alone for the present. See 
Phyllis occasionally, not too often. Ex- 
ercise a little self-denial.’’ 

‘¢ These are wise words, mother.’’ 

‘“‘l am not wise, Dick. Sometimes 
my heart misgives me. I feel that | 
have neglected Helen; that | have not 
the hold upon her that a wise mother 
should have upon a daughter. Henry 
scorns my apron strings. He stands 
alone. That too must be my fault.”’ 

‘No, no,’’ cried her son. 

‘*] am superstitious,’’ she continued, 
with a slight shiver. ‘‘I believe in 
presentiments. Have you ever consid- 
ered, Dick, what marvelous prosperity 
we have enjoyed?”’ 

‘We have certainly 
lucky.”’ 

‘It has been nearly always sunshine 
with us, but the shadow must come. 
Who can escape the terrible laws of 
compensation? 1 have often lain awake 
at night and wondered what awful afflic- 
tions fate held in store for us. Lately | 
have had a feeling that the change is 
near at hand. ‘‘ You — she emphasized 
the pronoun —‘‘could precipitate it. That 
is why | implore you to be prudent, for 
your own sake and for ours. Keep your 
attachment a secret. If your father sus- 
pected today your love for Phyllis he 
would be furious. And with no hold 
upon his confidence, what influence 
could you bring to bear? He would cer- 
tainly see my sister. There would be a 
terrible scene.”’ 

‘‘Enough, enough,”’ cried Dick. ‘1 
recognize the force of what you say. | 
must establish my record. | must work 


been very 


for my Rachel. Why not? I shall see 
her now and again. With you for my 
ally I feel that all things are possible. | 
have nearly made an immeasurable ass 
of myself. With a little encouragement 
1 should have declared myself today. 
But Phyllis is quite heart whole so far as 
I am concerned. She does not regard 
me as a possible Romeo, I can assure 
you.”’ 

Dearly as Mrs. Barrington loved her 
son she could not help hoping that 
Phyllis would continue in this amiable 
condition. It would simplify matters 
immensely. In temporizing she had his 
welfare at heart, and her advice was 
probably the very best that could be 
given under the circumstances. She 
knew her husband. As she said, he 
was generous to a fault. * Properly 
approached an easy man to deal with. 
She did not despair, therefore, of ulti- 
mately obtaining his consent, but she 
realized fully that the matter demanded 
the utmost tact and delicacy, and might 
possibly lead to miserable complications. 
Mrs. Barrington had not lived her life 
for nothing. From a girl she had been 
interested more in others than in herself. 
She talked little and thought much. Such 
persons develop by practise a marvelous 
faculty of accurate and discriminating 
observation. They possess a chameleon- 
like readiness of absorbing local color. 
They habitually make the most exasper- 
ating allowances for the faults and follies 
of others. Their altruism often begets 
an insidious selfishness in other members 
of the family. As years pass by the 
conviction is forced upon them that peace, 
peace at any price, is the great desider- 
atum. Mrs. Barrington had long ago 
adopted the réle of arch-mediatrix, and 
her favorite policy was one of non-re- 
sistance. At this particular juncture 
her mind dwelt with pleasure upon the 
fact that the affections of Phyllis were 
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disengaged. Her son, with his keen 
eyes fixed upon her placid face, fathomed 
these reflections. 

‘*Don’t forget, mother,’’ he said 
gravely, ‘‘that I love Phyllis. She is 
the alpha and omega of my future. | 
have the disease badly. As aman only 
gets it once in his life. For a time I’m 
willing to wait and work. But not for- 
ever.”’ 

There was something austere in his 
tone; a note of self-respect that appealed 
to his mother. 

‘| shall remember,’’ she replied 
simply, a faint blush mantling upon her 
cheeks. ‘‘ After all, Dick, | am glad 
that my son should have the stimulus of 
a good woman’s love, even if it has not 
been giyen to him. If anything will 
awaken your full powers, that will. 
Without it a man can hardly attain to 
his perfect stature. But,’’ her gentle 
voice faltered, ‘‘ don’t set your heart too 
exclusively upon this love that may 
never be yours.’’ 

She passed her delicate hand over his 
head, and stroked his hair. Suddenly he 
seized her straying fingers and pressed 
them eagerly to his lips. 

‘Dear little hand,’’ he whispered. 
‘*How cool it is! How soft! I often 
thought of it in England. Is your head- 
ache bad, mother ?”’ 

His anxiety to show that his love for 
her had undergone no change touched 
her profoundly. 

‘*My headache is quite gone. 
exciting news charmed it away.”’ 

‘** Mother,’’ he said presently, ‘‘do you 
know that Aunt Mary is very poor? She 
talks of taking boarders.”’ 


Your 


‘Why, she has her allowance.”’ 

‘‘ Which she has not touched for two 
years.”’ 

Mrs. Barrington winced. 

‘**O! Mary, Mary,’’ she murmured, 
‘* how hard you are, how unforgiving.”’ 

‘* Phyllis,’’ continued Dick, ‘‘ has no 
winter jacket. To think of us living in 
all this luxury, and those two women 
down at Menlo with hardly a decent rag 
to their backs.”’ 

He spoke with pardonable exaggeration. 

‘* What can I do, my dear ?”’ 

** You might send Phyllis a Christmas 
present. A nice warm jacket, a seal- 
skin. She would take it from you.”’ 

‘But I have no money, my dear,— 
not a cent.”’ 

He looked at her incredulously. 

‘* Your father,’’ she continued, ‘‘ pays 
all bills and he looks over every item. 
He gives me everything | want but ready 
money.”’ 

‘* That is hardly fair to you.”’ 

**] have such a wretched head for 
figures. I get confused and your father 
is so exact. When we married he tried 
his best to teach me book-keeping. It 
was Sanskrit and Arabic to me. | made 
as bad a muddle of my accounts as the 
first Mrs. Copperfield did.4 ,Of course | 
could buy a sealskin for,Phyllis but the 
chances are Rufus would find it out, 
and do you think it would be wise to risk 
that ?”’ 

‘*T’ll buy the jacket, and you shall send 
it. Phyllis would not take such a pres- 
ent from me. To-morrow you and | 
shall go shopping.’’ 

**] fear, Dick, that you have, as you 
say, got the disease very badly.’’ 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 
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t HEN RICHARD LOVELACE CAME TO WOO. 






The feet of time make fast apace, 
And we, like players in a play, 
Strut up and down our little space, 
And act our parts as best we may: 
Alas! Alack! and Well-a-day ! 
The stage is dight in somber hue, 
Where once that stately vogue held sway, 
When Richard Lovelace came to woo. 
















And much we marvel as we trace 
The feuds and foibles passed away ; 
While pomp of power, and pride of place 
Troop down the years in grand array: 
In court and camp, in féte and fray, 
Fickle and flippant, staunch and true, 
Such were the gallants, boldandgay, 4 
When Richard Lovelace came to woo. 
















In doublet fine, and frills of lace, 
The lover sought his suit to pay; 
With such a form and such a face, 
Who could resist his plea, | pray; 
And then that tender roundelay, 
So like a wood-dove’s plaintive coo, 
Sweet Lucy could not say him nay, 
When Richard Lovelace came to woo. 












Envoy. 

Ho Kentish Towers! your lordly race 
Had swords to draw, and deeds to do, 

In that eventful Year of Grace, 

When Richard Lovelace came to woo. 









Lucius Harwood Foote. 
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IN CALIFORNIA. 


N the half cen- 

tury, since the 

Mexican War 

' the grave has 

* claimed many 

“i of its heroes, 

iy and yet but 

meager praise 

has been meted 

as their portion 

in theyglory of a 

nation which 

eters they enabled to 

float its flag from the Pacific to the Atlan- 

tic Ocean. At one time overshadowed 

by sectional strife, and then pressed 

into the background by,the great achieve- 

ments of the Civil War, the brave war- 

riors of Cerro Gordo, Vera,Cruz, Buena 

Vista, Chihuahua, and the City of 
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Mexico, have received little of the recog- 
nition due them. Slavery has been done 
away, and brotherly feeling has largely 
healed its animosities. Still the issues 
of those days, are not so dead that the 
politician does not occasionally resurrect 
them that the sinewless bones may play 
a part in the living present. Partisan 
interests bring up the agitations which 
led to the Mexican War, and twist and 
bend the records to serve the aspirations 
of the candidate for office. A presidential 
campaign has rarely ended without 
several skirmishes over the ‘‘ Occupation 
of Mexico.’’ The situation is defiantly 
sustained by those of one political faith ; 
while the opponents denounce it as an 
aggresSive and disgraceful slavery 
measure. But it is never proposed to 
restore the.territory ceded as a result of 
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the bravery of the men of ’46. If that 
question should come up, North, South, 
East, and West, would rise to declare the 
War with Mexico justifiable, its heroes 
second only to those of the Civil War 
and brothers of the Declarers of Inde- 
pendence, and its results a glorious 
achievement in the history of the United 
States. 


CAPTAIN J. 


The documentary evidences preserved 
in Washington—the diplomatic and 
House correspondences, presidential mes- 
sages, Senate documents and journals — 
give abundant proof that the government 
acted in good faith and with judgment in 
its negotiations previous to, during, and 
after, annexation proceedings. 
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The unsettled condition of the States 
of Central and South America, gives a 
clear conception of the grave disadvant- 
ages under which Texas developed into 
the importance of Statehood. It was 


only yesterday that a fleeing President of 
Guatemala was anchored without the 
portals of the Golden Gate, asking for 
sanctuary and the protection of our flag. 


Cc. HAYS. 


Instated and deposed Ezetas were the 
familiar and ruling feature of the Mexican 
government of the day when the spirit 
of independence anda love of order grew 
among the peopleof Texas. It was then 
they took up arms to support a federal 
system. Once having tested the strength 
and realized the great possibilities of the 
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country, a desire of freedom from a 
trammeling power naturally followed. 

There is no record that the United 
States stimulated or encouraged their ris- 
ing hopes. The Texans adopted a declar- 
ation of independence, and after the 
battle of San Jacinto received recognition 
from the defeated Mexican President, 
Santa Anna. Still this government held 
a dignified silence. It sustained its inter- 
national policy to the sacrifice of its 
interest. 

For ten years Texas maintained its 
independence. Great Britain and France 
acknowledged the Lone Star Republic. 
This nation held aloof, although there 
was little reason for consideration for 
Mexico. Our relations with that govern- 
ment were strained. It had been found 
impossible to preserve strict amity and 
respect the treaty of 1831. At last the 
recognition came, and following soon 


after was the earnestly expressed desire 
of the citizens of the new republic for 


annexation. The formal petition for 
admission into the Union would probably 
have been eagerly accepted by states- 
men, had it not involved the subject of 
African slavery. It created warm dis- 
cussion in Congress. Senator Benton 
gave the key note that ruled the thought 
of the day when he said, ‘‘ Nine slave 
States of the area of Kentucky could be 
formed out of the two hundred thousand 
square miles of undisputed territory held 
by Texas.”’ 

Looking back and thoughtfully weigh- 
ing the many changes and developments 
that have come with the years, we can 
but consider it well that Texas formed 
part of the Union during the dark days 
of the Civil War, in place of having 
existed as an independent slaveholding 
republic. 

During four administrations, Jackson’s, 
Van Buren’s, Harrison and Tyler’s, and 
Polk’s, the United States was tormented 
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by the attitude of Mexico. Vessels sail- 
ing under the American flag were plun- 
dered, — goods of merchants confiscated, 
— and owners or agents imprisoned. The 
advent to power of each usurper in 
Mexico was attended by renewed viola- 
tion of law and rights. President Jack- 
son in his message to Congress in 1837 
said the outrages would justify immediate 
war. The two houses of Congress coin- 
cided with Jackson that an act be passed 
authorizing reprisal. The annual mes- 
sage of Van Buren in the first year of his 
administration finds that, ‘‘ for not one of 
our public complaints had satisfaction 
been given or offered. ’’. President Polk 
in December, 1846, says, ‘‘ The course 
of seizure and confiscation of the prop- 
erty of our citizens, the violation of their 
persons, and the insult to our flag, pur- 
sued by Mexico previous to that time 
(the treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation, of April 5, 1831) were scarcely 
suspended for even a brief period. ”’ 

Of the unsettled, demoralized state of 
Mexico during the era that resulted in the 
war with the United States, history 
paints a vivid picture. Mr. Webster, 
though he was a leader of the Whig 
Party to resist the annexation of Texas, 
felt constrained as Secretary of State in 
1842 to instruct the American minister to 
Mexico to call the attention of that 
government to the manner in which the 
war against Texas was prosecuted as 
being totally opposed to the usages of 
civilized nations. Brought into excellent 
relief are the portraits of Herrera, Pare- 
des, Santa Anna, and Anaya, who fol- 
lowed each other as President in quick 
succession during the actual progress of 
war, and give astrong idea of the restless 
spirit that swayed Mexico even while 
her armies were contending with a foreign 
people. 

The boundary line of Texas and 
Mexico — whether it followed the course 
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of the Nueces or the Rio Grande —is 
the usually accredited cause of the war. 
With the United States the encroachment 
on the disputed territory was the absolute 
reason for hostilities. The Rio Grande 
had been the boundary named in the 
convention between Santa Anna and the 
Texan officers in 1836. Although the 
agreement was not confirmed by the 
Mexican government, the Texan Con- 
gress established the Rio Grande as the 
boundary, and as such it had been ac- 
cepted from the inception of negotiations 
with the United States. To strengthen 
the position held by the Lone Star Re- 
public on the subject, the public lands 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
were surveyed, sold, and entered among 
the records of Texas; residents from the 
right bank of the Nueces were accepted 
as members of the Texan Congress; in 
an armistice entered into in 1843 it was 


agreed that the Mexicans confine them- 
selves to the right and the Texans to the 
left bank of the Rio Grande; further, 
post offices and post roads extended to 
the last named river. 


That with Mexico the cause of war 
was deeper set and pressed more keenly 
on a superlative national pride than could 
possibly a mere matter of boundary line, 
is readily perceived from the temperament 
of the people, even if there were no 
recorded statements to sustain the 
theory. They had lost, when Texas 
wrested from them her independence, a 
valuable holding, and they had never 
become reconciled to the shrinkage of 
territory nor allowed wounds, which 
they regarded as humiliating, to heal. 
In 1844 Santa Anna expressed the deter- 
mination to reconquer Texas, following 
the announcement with a requisition for 
thirty thousand men and four million 
dollars. In 1845 President Herrera 
declared Mexico would maintain her 
rights by force of arms. 


Pressing close on the strained relations 
of the United States and Mexico was a 
serious complication which might arise at 
any moment and mortally embarrass this 
government. Mexico had no love for 
the republic which had adopted her rene- 
gade daughter. To some of her leaders 
the idea of a monarchy was not repul- 
sive. Many of them were themselves 
military usurpers. The people had never 
tasted thoroughly unadulterated republi- 
canism. The flavor had been too often 
smoked with powder and drenched with 
blood. They as .well as their rulers 
would not have recoiled before the idea 
of a European power coming in to bring 
enforced peace and as return take posses- 
sion of slices of territory. That some 
plotted to produce such a situation and 
thereby as ameans of retaliation, jeopar- 
dize the interest of the United States on 
the west side, is incontrovertibly sus- 
tained by evidence. 

The chronic Didymuses of historical 
records may doubt that Washington Sloat, 
son and private secretary of Commodore 
Sloat, while the dinner guest of Admiral 
Seymour of the British squadron in the 
Pacific, received from a young British 
officer —- who had partaken of sufficient 
champagne to drown his prudence — the 
first information of the defeat of the Mexi- 
cans at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma; 
with the further intelligence that the 
British ship Collingwood was going to 
sea, which would prevent the officers en- 
joyinga ball arranged for the night follow- 
ing; that Commodore Sloat, when told, 
acted on the information, out-maneuvered 
the Collingwood, and sailed first, reach- 
ing Monterey, California, July 2, where 
the English battle ship greeted him two 
weeks later; and that Seymour there and 
then revealed the intention of his govern- 
ment, when he asked Sloat what he would 
have done had there been, when he 
(Sloat) reached Monterey, the flag of 
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another nationality floating where the 
Stars and Stripes then floated and that 
other flag guarded by a ship of the line. 
The recorded remarks of General Mari- 
ano Guadalupe Vallejo when the ‘‘ De- 
partment Assembly’’ proposed turning 
over California to France or England, 
carry unquestionabie weight, that a 
foreign power just at the door of the 
Pacific Coast might at any moment be 
invited to enter. ‘‘ Never will I consent 
to place my native country again under 
the government of a monarchy, or appeal 
to a European power for protection; but 
if it is our destiny that we shall have to 
apply somewhere for protection, let us go 
to that great Republic of our own country, 
where true freedom and protection exist 
for all—the United States of America.”’ 
General Vallejo lived to be a guest of 
honor at the celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of the raising of the flag at 
Monterey, which was solemnized July 5, 


1886, under the auspices of the Associated 


Veterans of the Mexican War. There 
he heard his words repeated and received 
with applause more than four decades 
after he had given them utterance. 

With the exception of that of Texas, 
the statehood of California is more inti- 
mately connected with those brave 
struggles and noble deeds of the years of 
1846, 1847, and 1848, than is the develop- 
ment of any other State. A tie that 
binds it still nearer to the heroes of those 
days is the bond of citizenship. Many of 
them came, when the roar of cannons had 
died away, to make a home in this com- 
munity and give to it the best years of 
their lives,— for most of those participat- 
ing in the Mexican War were young men. 

In 1866, twenty years after the war, 
the representatives of the American army 
in Mexico residing in San Francisco or- 
ganized an association. A committee 
was appointed in July, consisting of 
Alexander M. Kenaday, William Rankin, 
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H. C. Patrick, Charles Wochatz, James 
E. Nuttman, E. Barthop, and J. Burke 
Phillips, who prepared a constitution and 
by-laws. Major General Henry W. 
Halleck, then in command of the Military 
Division of the Pacific, was the first pres- 
ident; Thomas W. Freelon, P. Edward 
Connor, and William Kelly, vice-presi- 
dents ; and William Huefner, secretary. 
The organization was called the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciated Veterans of 1846.’’ On February 
25, 1870, it was incorporated as the 
** Associated Veterans of the Mexican 
War,’’ and a new constitution and by- 
laws adopted. General Halleck was 
president, with Major R. P. Hammond, 
John W. McKenzie, William Kelly, P. 
Edward Connor, J. D. Chamberlin, and 
James M. Auliff, vice-presidents ; John 
C. Robinson, secretary ; Daniel E. Hun- 
gerford, Henry R. Crosby, Bornt Se- 
guine, Charles Vernon, and James E. 
Nuttman, trustees. 

The objects of the society are, ‘‘ To 
keep alive the reminiscence of the war 
with Mexico ; to cultivate social feelings 
among its members, and to extend aid to 
such of them as need it.’’ Those entitled 
to membership are, ‘‘ Any who were 
regularly enlisted in the army or navy of 
the United States and who took part in 
the war with Mexico on the soil or waters 
thereof, and received an honorable dis- 
charge or are still in the service.’’ 

Previous to July, 1872, the association 
formed a part of the National Guard of 
California, under the name of Company 
A, Second Artillery, Second Brigade. 
The members wore a plain navy blue 
uniform and were detailed in Fourth of 
July processions as guard of honor to the 
flag. Since they have been mustered 
out of service, the only uniform worn by 
the veternas is, with their civilian dress, 
a black soft felt hat ornamented in front 
with a gold wreath encircling the letters 
V. M. W., wrought in silver. The badge 
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is a shield of silver, on which is repre- 
sented a cannon pointed towards a fort. 
Engraved upon the upper edge is, ‘‘ Vet- 
erans of the Mexican War,’’ with the 
date, 1846, beneath. 

The medal of the National Association 
was designed by Lieutenant Colonel A. 
J. Dallas, United States Army. It is of 
bronze and was cast at the United States 
Mint in Philadelphia, from a captured 
Mexican gun donated by the War Depart- 
ment for the purpose. It is shield-shaped; 
has engraved on it the different arms of 
the service and the names of the most 
prominent battles. It is suspended by a 
ribbon of red, white, and blue, from a 
bar, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Veteran of 
the Mexican War.”’ 

Many prominent citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, men who have taken a leading part 
in the development of the community, 
political, civic, and social, are men who 


fought from Vera Cruz to the City of 


Mexico, crossed prairie, desert, and 
mountain gorge, unfurled the flag at 
Santa Fé, in the upper valley of the Rio 
Grande, and carried it with persistent 
zeal until it waved in the sea breezes of 
San Diego. 

Wellington C. Burnett, who for sev- 
eral terms has held the offices of President 
and of Secretary in the association, is one 
of the highly esteemed members of the 
community. No greater commendation 
is needed for his war record than the 
statement that, enlisting as a private in 
the regular army, he rose from the ranks 
to the office of second lieutenant, an un- 
usual and difficult promotion. Although 
born in Connecticut, his youth was passed 
in the then rapidly developing Middle 
West. He left home one day for a trip 
to Cincinnati. En route, the way of the 
canal boat on which he was traveling 
became obstructed. Young Burnett oc- 
cupied himself during the delay in wan- 
dering along the canal bank, when as a 


flash the impulse came to join the army. 
He immediately went into Dayton, Ohio, 
and enlisted in the Fifteenth Regiment, 
U. S. Infantry, George W. Morgan in 
command, and was soon off for Mexico. 
Mr. Burnett lives those days all over 
again as he tells of the first view the 


‘Americans had of the enemy as they rose 


over the slope of an incline. The men 
were in bright, new green uniforms, with 
high stiff hats of a kind rarely seen out- 
side of picture books, and they were no 
mean enemy to meet. He saw service 
in the Valley of Mexico, at Contreras, 
Churubusco, El Molino del Rey, Chapul- 
tepec, and the City of Mexico. On the 
field he was promoted from private to 
corporal, sergeant, and second lieutenant. 

At the conclusion of hostilities he re- 
turned to Ohio, where he studied law. 
He subsequently read at Cambridge Law 
School, and was admitted to practise in 
New York. Having returned West, he 
left Chicago for California in 1854. He 
first established himself in practise at 
Yuba, and was soon elected justice of 
the peace. 

Mr. Burnett’s career in California has 
commanded the confidence of his fellow 
men. He has been elected to office and 
has always held positions of trust. His 
philanthropy is well known. 

Another prominent member of the As- 
sociation is Captain William L. Duncan, 
native of Maryland and pioneer of this 
State. He was a member of Company 
B, Fourth Regiment, Illinois Volunteers, 
which was in active service in the siege 
of Vera Cruz. So anxious to participate 
in the bombardment were the men of the 
navy that at the earnest request of Com- 
modore Perry, General Scott assigned a 
position in the trenches to be mounted 
with guns from the squadron and worked 
by seamen. A strong battery was con- 
structed by the engineers. The last 
day’s work on it was done by companies 
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of the Fourth Illinois. Captain Duncan, 
in giving his personal experience of that 
exciting spring day of 1847, says: — 

‘* At daylight I stood on a gun while 
the chaparral was being cut away in 
front. The view of the city and castle 
was grand. All within was apparently 
in repose. Suddenly a sentry on the 
wall saw the frowning battery as it was 
uncovered. Dropping his gun, he yelled, 
and the ramparts in the instant were 
black with the astonished garrison. A 
terrific fire was opened on us. So furi- 
ous was it that our relief could not cross 
the open until night, and we remained 
all day without our rations, refreshed 
only with a few crackers.”’ 

Captain Duncan was with his com- 
pany on the memorable day before Cerro 
Gordo, when General Shields received a 
grapeshot wound, the missile passing 
entirely through his body above the 
lungs. The volunteers, supposing Gen- 
eral Shields mortally wounded, deter- 
mined to avenge his loss. They charged 
the enemy’s lines, driving them from 
their loaded guns. The Mexican generals 
had difficulty in effecting their escape. 
The private carriage of the Mexican 
President, Santa Anna, his baggage, and 
the military chests of the army, were 
captured. The pursuit was led by Com- 
pany B and a portion of Company H, all 
under command of Captain, then Lieu- 
tenant, Duncan. There was a brisk 
skirmish with the rear guard of the 
Mexicans until a halt was called by Gen- 
eral Twiggs, who complimented the men 
for their gallantry. 

Captain Duncan tells with glee of the 
handing out of the artificial leg of Santa 
Anna from his carriage by private E. 
Elliott of Company B and of the sack of 
doubloons sufficient to fill a pail— which 
was captured by the volunteers and 
turned over to the regulars. With com- 
mendable exultation he will add, ‘‘ And 
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our men did not touch a piece of that 
money.’” Then a twinkle will come 
into his eyes and a laugh ripple in his 
voice when he relates how he received, 
as his share from the lunch hamper of 
the Mexican general, the wing of a roast 
chicken, and how good it tasted. Cap- 
tain Duncan came across the plains to 
California in 1849. 

General Shields twice visited this Coast 
and made his residence here for a few 
years. His second visit to San Francisco 
was after the Civil War. Shortly after his 
return East, he represented his State in 
the United States Senate. In speak- 
ing recently of General Shields and his 
phenomenal career, which was as 
unprecedented in politics as it was glori- 
ous in war, Judge Wellington C. Bur- 
nett said: ‘‘ During the General’s first 
stay here I advised him to select this 
State for his home and in time announce 
himself candidate for the United States 
senatorship. | felt at the time that there 
could be no doubt of success, the man 
was popular and could bring great power 
to bear. ’’ 

Judge William T. Wallace of the 
Superior Court, in his boyhood left his 
home in his native State, Kentucky, to 
joimfis uncle, the late Major Roman, on 
the field of battle. Full of youth, vigor, 
loyalty, and ambition, he cast his lot with 
the soldier and received a wound in the 
foot that even now at times twingingly 
reminds him of those days of 1846 and 
1847. In 1850 Judge Wallace, then just 
entering manhood, came to California, 


‘where he again joined Major Roman, 


then Secretary of State. Peter H. Bur- 
nett was then Governor. Mr. Wallace 
naturally became acquainted with the 
Governor’s family; the acquaintance 


ripened into friendship, and in 1853 he 
was mafried to the Governor’s second 
daughter, Romeetta J. Burnett. 

Judge Wallace has 


always ranked 
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JUDGE WILLIAM T. WALLACE. 


among the most prominent and success- 
ful attorneys of the State. He has filled 
the office of Attorney General ; was Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and has 
occupied a bench of the Superior Court 
for several terms. He is a lawyer of 
sound erudition, and his opinion on legal 
subjects is always received with. more 
than ordinary respect. During his long 
judicial service he has always cast his 
influence for good government, elevated 
statesmanship, and pure politics. His 
position in regard to selecting a grand 
and his appointing an elisor to 
make the selection are too recent to 
require comment. The event will go 
down in the history of the State as the 
act of a man who with firmness put aside 


jury 


all personal considerations in a great and 


determined effort to lift San Francisco 
politics. 

William A. Piper, ex-Member of the 
House of Representatives from this State, 
saw service in the Mexican War as a 
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private. He enlisted in the first volun- 
teer corps of Missouri, organized in St. 
Louis, which consisted of two companies, 
A and B, Mounted Battery, Light 
Artillery. The members of the com- 
panies furnished their own horses and 
equipments, the United States supplying 
ammunition and rations. Company A 
was composed of young Americans under 
command of Captain Richard Wakeman ; 
B of Germans, Waldemer Fischer in com- 
mand. The corps left for the scene of war 
May, 1846, and proceeded to within 
eighteen or twenty miles of Fort Leaven- 
worth, where amid a growth of hickory 
wood and chaparral, the present site of 
Kansas City, they were sworn into the 
United States service as soldiers under 
General Stephen W. Kearney. Arriving 
at Fort Leavenworth, the command was 
divided ; two companies proceeding with 
Kearney to California over an old 
Spanish trail. Company A remained 
with those in garrison at SantaFé, where 
General Price subsequently assumed 
command. Early in January, 1847, the 
company went south to Colonel Doni- 
phan, who was met at El Paso. It was 
under command of Major Clark, one of 
the early graduates of West Point anda 
son of General Clark of Lewis & Clark 
of Oregon fame. 

Mr. Piper was a member of the light 
artillery, which was composed of stalwart 
young men, who bravely followed 
Doniphan into the field on the 28th of 
February and fought the well contested 
battle of Sacramento, when three or four 
thousand Mexicans were defeated by a 
limited number of our men. Among the 
several national and regimental standards 
that day captured was the black flag 
which had been so tantalizingly flaunted 
a short time before at the Bracito. 

On to Chihuahua the command pro- 
ceeded after the victory, and expected 
there to meet General Wool, but he was 
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busy on the battle field of Buena Vista. 
The city was garrisoned by Doniphan’s 
troops for three months. The Colonel 
vrew restless under the enforced inac- 
tivity. He saw that the comforts of city 
life were interfering with the discipline of 
his troops. Edwards, in his ‘‘ Campaign 
in New Mexico, ’’ describing a council the 
commanding officer convened to consider 
the subject of leaving the city for more 
stirring scenes, says ; ‘‘Some of the officers 
were for remaining in quarters. Doni- 
phan heard them for some time, with 
impatience, and at last, bringing his heavy 
fist down on the table, he gave the board 
to understand that they might possibly 
have found fair reasons for staying, — 
‘But, gentlemen,’ he added, ‘1’m for going 
home to Sarah and the children.’’’ The 
remark was hailed with and of 
course became trite before many weeks. 
line 


glee 


The troops were soon after in 
again under their active leader, making 
their way towards Parras, Buena Vista, 
and Saltillo, — back across the dry stretch 
of road, La Jornada del Muerto, through 
the forests of Mapimi, until they were 
once more at El Paso Rancho. Here they 
were to see a new phase of war, be 
pricked by the powder of the Indians, 
and become the defenders of the enemies 
with whom they were at war. A party 
of officers and men, about twenty-five in 
number, under the direction of Captain 
Reid, started out in pursuit of a band of 
Lipan warriors, who had been making 
aygressive and annoying raids upon the 
settlement. The red men were 
taken, eight or ten Mexican 
rescued, a number of horses and cattle, 
and other plunder, regained. Twelve 
of the marauders killed in the 
fray and the handful of United States 
soldiers returned to be greeted with a 


over- 


captives 


were 


perfect ovation by the grateful residents. 
The Department of Parras gave Captain 
Reid an official acknowledgment of the 











gratitude and thanks of his _ fellow 
citizens. 
‘*Our enemies became our hosts, ”’ 


said Mr. Piper who was one of the 
twenty-five intrepid men who went out 
on the warpath after the Indians. ‘‘ We 
were received with eclat in a_ hostile 
country, féted, and served with the best 
of the land by our foe.”’ 

In May, 1847, just one year after they 
entered the service, the men were 
mustered out at New Orleans” and 
returned to St. Louis, where they were 
received with a perfect ovation. 

Mr. Piper early in pioneer years came 
to California, where his attention to 
business and faith in the possibilities of 
the country have been rewarded. He 
represented this State in Congress a 
score of years ago, but within recent 
years he has retired more or less from 
active pursuits. 

In 1846, the Federal government made 
a requisition on the State of South Caro- 
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lina for a regiment to serve during the 
war with Mexico. William Blanding at 
once enlisted a large company, 
elected its captain, and was mustered 
into the service in December of that 
year. The city of Charleston furnished 
a complete outfit for his company, and 
the citizens raised a special fund to be 
used during the campaign for the relief 
of his sick and wounded. The regiment 
was commanded by Pierce M. Butler, 
who had been an aid-de-camp of General 
Scott, and governor of the State. It 
rendezvoused on the Carolina bank of the 
Savannah River, and on January 1, 
1847, after receiving from the venerable 
yovernor a stand of State colors and an 
impressive charge to guard it with honor, 
they departed for the seat of war, eleven 
hundred strong. Eighteen months after- 
wards, the war being ended, the sur- 
Vivors, a little over two hundred in num- 
ber, returned that banner to the govern- 
or’s hands covered with renown. 

That valorous regiment, known as the 
Palmetto, shared in the siege and capture 
of Vera Cruz, in the battles of Contreras, 
Churubusco, Chapultepec, and with the 
rifles under General Persifer F. Smith, 
formed the storming party of the Belen 


Wwas 


2C€7 


gate of the City of Mexico. Captain 
Blanding’s name identified with 
this regiment, that it seems but proper 

: from the offi- 
cial dispatches concerning it. General 
Shields found himself confronted at 
Churubusco by a vastiy superior force 
of four thousand infantry, intrenched 


is so 


to give some extracts 


and supported by three thousand cav- 


alry. ‘*Exposed in an open field, and 
threatened with annihilation, | 
mined,’’ he says, ‘‘ to attack the enemy 
directly on his front. I selected the 
Palmetto regiment, as the base of my 
line, and this gallant regiment moved 
forward firmly and rapidly, under a fire 
of musketry as terrible, perhaps, as any 
which soldiers ever faced.’’ General 
Scott officially spoke of it as, ‘‘a battle 
long, hot, and varied,’’ which was _ at- 
tested by a loss of two hundred and forty 
out of Shields’s brigade of six hundred 
men. The Palmetto regiment, alone, 
lost one hundred and thirty-seven of its 
three hundred and thirty men engaged 
in the action ; its colonel and lieutenant- 
colonel both were killed. Of Captain 
Blanding, in this action, it was officially 
reported that, ‘‘he bore his company’s 
flag on the right flank of his company 
during the heaviest of the fire, receiving 
it from his color-sergeant, who had fallen, 
severely wounded.”’ 

In 1856 a discussion took place in the 
Senate of the United states in relation to 
what American flags were first displayed 
in the City of Mexico on the day of the 
The matter was referred to a 
committee for investigation, and after 
hearing the statements of many of the 
principal officers who directed the as- 
sault, they reported that, ‘* The only flag 
raised at the Garita de Belen was that 
of the Palmetto regiment, and it was 
there displayed, under the personal order 
of General Quitman, by an officer of the 
South Carolina Regiment, who was 


deter- 


assault. 
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severely wounded in doing so.’’ General 
Quitman in his statement to the com- 
mittee, after describing the desperate 
charge on the Garita, says:— 

‘* Anxious to wave up the whole col- 
umn, with the view of entering the cita- 
dei pell-mell with the retreating enemy, 
| called for colors. The Palmetto flag 
was the first reported to me, and by my 
orders, Lieutenant Selleck of the South 
Carolina Regiment was ordered to dis- 
play that flag on the Garita. In doing 
so, he was severely wounded.’’ 


General Quitman, in his official report 


of this eventful day, beginning with the 
storming of the heights of Chapultepec 
and ending with the capture of the Belen 
gate of the City of Mexico, says, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Blanding, whose conduct happened 
to fall under my own eyes, was conspic- 
uous for his bravery and efficiency.”’ 


As is well known, the result of this 


memorable day’s conflict was the sur- 
render of the City of Mexico, followed 
by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
which ceded California to the United 
States. Captain Blanding accompanied 
Messrs. Sevier and Clifford, the United 
States commissioners, to Queretaro, and 
was present at the discussions in the 
Mexican Congress and at the signing of 
that treaty. Before the the 
war, President Polk offered him a com- 
mission in the regular army, which he 
declined, preferring a rank in his 
a return to his pro- 


close of 


lower 
own regiment and 
fession in time of 
edgement of his 
from the State of South Carolina a gold 
medal, another f the military of 


peace. In acknowl- 


services he received 
from 
Charleston, and an elegant sword from 
the city council of Charleston. He had 
with him, in this campaign, two brothers 
and two cousins. Of the five, three 
were captains, one a lieutenant, and the 
other sergeant-major of the regiment. 
Three were wounded at Churubusco. 
Colonel A. Andrews, a citizen always 
in the forward ranks of civic activity, 
not only fought in Mexico but continued 
in the line of promotion in the army. 
He was born in l.ondon early in the 
quarter of the century. His 
courage is his by inheritance from his 
father, who served as a corporal under 
Napoleon Bonaparte. In childhood Colo- 
nel Andrews came to the United States 
with his mother, his father having died. 
A home was found in New Orleans and 
before he came of age, young Andrews 
was in active service in Company A, 
Second Ohio Regiment. He held a 
lieutenant’s commission, rose to a cap- 


second 


taincy, and was specially commended for 
gallantry by General Scott. 
At the. close of the war 
business in St. Louis and on the announce- 
ment of the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, tempted by its bright promises, 


he went into 
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he came to the new El Dorado. He 
selected Sacramento for his first financial 
ventures and after successes and reverses, 
— among the iatter the ravages of fire, — 
he left the Coast. After a stay in New 
York and a taste of the Civil War, he 
received the appointment of major in the 


second cavalry regiment,— an experi- 


ence of life in Chile and Peru, < tour of 
Europe, and a visit to Asia, he again came 
to San Francisco and established himself 
in the jewelry business, which he still 


conducts. 

William Singer, rich in 
has reached the age of 82,—has many 
interesting reminiscences of the formative 
period in of the Western and 
Southern States. Early in the dispute 
between the United States and Mexico, 
Mr. Singer was called to Washington, 
received appointment in the regular 
army with rank of major, and under con- 
fidential instructions was ordered to go 
into New Mexico and California to make 


years, — he 


several 
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re- 
The 
the 


investigations of the mineralogical 
sources and geological formations. 
investigation was undertaken by 
government to meet some misstatements 
made by Daniei Webster before the Con- 
Mr. Singer’s report was pub- 
lished by the War Department, and 
copies placed, without comment, upon the 
desks of the members in the House. 
After the breaking out of hostilities, 
Major Singer found himself on several 
occasions in very critical positions. At 
one time, when halting with the troops 
near Las Vegas, he was the custodian of 
two hundred thousand dollars of govern- 
ment money. He had been with Colonel 
Lane’s detachment, but the forces had 
been withdrawn, leaving Major Singer 
protected by fifty Germans, poor cavalry- 
men unaccustomed to horses. Thus 
situated, the Major was told by some 
American traders that a party of guer- 
rillas and other Mexicans were preparing 


gress. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM DUNCAN. 


to make an attempt to capture the money. 


His only hope of assistance was from 
Major Reynolds of the Missouri Volun- 
the 
Dispatching a 
Singer prepared to 
Marching his 
protectors out of a cahon, where 


teers, who was guarding storage 
trains in that district. 
messenger, Major 
make a valiant defense. 
raw 
they would be commanded from the 
heights directly over them, he advanced 
towards a small valley into which the 
guerrillas, headed by their red uniformed 
chief, had entered. The first rush was 
made upon the surprised enemy about 
sundown. Two sallies were made to 
invite the enemies’ fire, but economy 
ammunition which 
a scarcity. In the midst of the 
distress the bugle notes from Major Rey- 


nolds’s detachment were heard ; the men 


was used in was 


vrave 


were encouraged and the enemy routed. 
Major Singer pursued them and did not 
reach Santa Fé for two days. 

In the meantime discharged 
soldiers left for the United States and car- 


some 


THE 
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ried the news of the supposed killing of 
) ajor Singer by the guerrillas, A flatter- 
ir obituary appeared in the Pittsburg 
Dispatch, the recollection of which causes 
vast amusement to the aged veteran who 
has lived to take pleasure in telling of 
what happened a half century ago. 
Major Singer started for California in 
1851. He first tried mining, but finally 
established himself in Marysville where 
he filled the offices of justice of the peace 
and mayor. He was a member of the 
Court body of which 
Justice Field was alsoa member. Later, 
he made his home in Sacramento, and in 


of Sessions, a 


San Francisco. 

Away out at Ocean View, ina neat 
little cottage with blooming garden beds 
in front, lives Sergeant John W. McKen- 
zie, of Battery A, Second Regiment, 
U.S. Artillery, the man who fired the 
first gun at Palo Alto. Of that battle 
and the one immediately following, Resaca 
de la Palma, Sergeant McKenzie says, 
‘« These two battles were without any 
doubt the index of the whole war, for 
from Palo Alto to the halls of the Monte- 
zumas, they (the Mexicans) never won a 
battle.’’ Of the defeat of the enemy at 
Resaca de la Palma with all the pardon- 
able exultation of a true veteran, his 
words spiced with a little bit of humor, he 
remarks: ‘‘ The enemy fled in every 
direction, throwing away their arms and 
accouterments in their wild flight. Their 
lines of retreat must have been perfect, 
for they vanished before us like a dream. 
We captured all of their camp equipage, 
their ammunition, stores, andsix thousand 
Mexican dollars. And did we not do 
justice to their forced and hurried hospit- 
ality!” 

McKenzie saw five years service in 
Mexico. |He Corpus Christi 
when the war cloud actually broke. He 
went down from there with the United 
States troops to be provisioned at Point 


was at 
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Isabel, and was present at the construc- 
tion of Fort Brown. He was with the 
army in thirteen battles, and he manned 
and fired a gun when every comrade who 
had been in position near it lay dead or 
dying by its side. 

A soldier by inheritance, — his grand- 
father was a petty officer under Nelson at 
Trafalgar and his father was with Jack- 
son at New Orleans, —he himself was 
inured to the scenes of the battle field 
when but nineteen years of His 
war record is one of bravery and honor- 


age. 


able endurance. 

In 1850 he came to California, and 
during the life held many 
responsible positions. In 1852 he was 
Superintendent of the United States 
prison ship at Angel Island. He was 
elected Chief of Police in 1854, was 
appointed Notary Public under Governor 
Low and again by Governor Haight, and 
in 1889 was incharge of the State Prison. 


prime of 


Many names woven in the history of 


the State can be traced back until their 
owners are found carrying arms on the 
battle grounds of Mexico or serving 
the United States during the years of 
that conflict. One of the most important 
and prominent fortifications of the Bay 
of San Francisco— Fort Point, as it is 
familiarly called—is officially named Fort 
Winfield Scott. A couple of time worn 
guns, trophies of the war, star.1 at the 
entrance to the old Fort building, which 
at present is considered of little military 
value. Two other guns with their silent 
mouths well buried in the ground form 
historic and quaintly esthetic posts on 
each side of pretty, garden-surrounded 
Fort Mason (Black Point). 


General Fremont, whose widow is 


peacefully spending her closing years in 


Los Angeles, cannot be omitted from 
mention with those who had part in the 
troublesome days just previous to the 


MAJOR R. P, HAMMOND, 


acquisition of California. General Hal- 
leck for a number of years made his 
home on Rincon Hill in San Francisco. 
General Baker, who fell at Ball’s Bluff, 
gained his first military honors in Mexico 
and had a residence in San Francisco for 
a time out on Pacific Street near where 
it widens into Pacific Avenue. Descend- 
ants of Major Ringgold still make a home 
Colonel J. C. Hays,' well known 
to early Californians; Mr. Eastland, 
father of Joseph G. Eastland, the well 
known capitalist; William A. Boggs of 
Napa; General John Bidwell of Chico ; 
Colonel Hooper of Sonoma County ; Col- 
onel Jonathan Stevenson ; Major Platt; 
Captain John B. Frisbee ; Calhoun Ben- 
ham ; Samuel Deal; Lansing B. Mizner; 
David Scannel, of the San Francisco 
Fire Department fame ; Sidney I. Loop; 
Colonel John C. C. Cremony, held in 


£3<e OVERLAND for Decembe:, 


here. 


1394. 
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tender memory by the members of the 
Bohemian Club ; Selim Woodworth ; Wil- 
liam K. Benjamin ; William L. Dickinson, 
and John D. Callaghan, are among those 
—many gone to rest; some passed into 
the shade of many numbered years, others 
still in active life -—who after the war 
selected California, one of the brightest 
results of that conflict, as their abiding 
place. 

Another very prominent San Francis- 
can who won his spurs in the Mexican 
War’ was Major Richard P. Hammond. 
Born in New York in 1820, he graduated 
West Point in 1841. When the 
was a first Lieutenant 


from 
war began he 
and was made acting assistant adjutant 
general to General Shields. He was at 
the siege of Vera Cruz, was breveted 
captain ‘‘for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct ’’ at Cerro Gordo, and major ‘‘ for 
heroic services’’ at Contreras and Chur- 
ubusco. He hada horse shot under him 
and was slightly wounded at Chapulte- 


pec, and on the entry into the City of 
Mexico, was made military secretary and 
acting judge advocate. He was one of 
the early members of the Aztec Club, 
the Cincinnati of the Mexican War, and 
always wore its button. 

In 1849 he came to California in com- 
mand of a party of United States en- 
gineers. In 1852, in conjunction with 
Captain Weber he laid out the city of 
Stockton and was made speaker of the 
Assembly in the Legislature of 1853. 
Many honors came to him, he was col- 
lector of the port of San Francisco, pres- 
ident of the Board of Education, regent 
of the State University, and president of 
the Pacific Union Club. His most not- 
able civic services were rendered as first 
president of the Board of Police Com- 
missioners. His military education and 
strong character enabled him to make a 
lasting impress on the city’s police force. 
His wife was a sister of Colonel Jack 
Hays, alsoof blessed memory in Mexican 
War annals, and his sons have all made 
their mark: John Hays Hammond is the 
well known mining expert, now in South- 
ern Africa; the late Colonel Harry T. 
Hammond lefta brief but brilliant record in 
the army; William H. is a prominent 
citizen of Visalia; and Richard P. Jr. has 
been U. S. Surveyor General for Cali- 
fornia and a notable Park Commis- 
sioner. 


They were heroes, those men of 1846 
and 1847; for, many of them mere boys, 
they went to fight in a strange country 
and against a people differing from them 
in language, customs, methods, and am- 
bitions. Nor did they find an enemy 
unworthy of their zeal and steadfastness. 
Watch a veteran of that war, as he tells 
of his experiences, and invariably his 
features will light up, and his voice sound 
with awakened enthusiasm, as he adds: 
‘*And they were right brave fellows, 
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those Mexicans. They did not shrink 
from contest on close ground with lances 
as weapons, and they clung with spirit 
to a battle-field, even after hope must 
have died.”’ 

It was the first and only time in the 
history of the country that the troops of 
the United States have gone into the 
enemy’s country, and the record is credit- 
able. They neither pillaged nor mali- 
ciously destroyed. At times they passed 
through fruitful countries, but their pres- 
ence often brought protection to the in- 
habitants and always a profitable market 
for their produce. The government paid 
for what its soldiers consumed. 

The march of Kearney and his men 
across the country is as interesting read- 
ing as pages of romance. Their victories 
were bloodless. The footworn soldiers, 
travel-stained, thirsty, hungry, and ach- 
ing from want of refreshing sleep, often 
suffered far more than the enemy who 
was brought under the protection of the 
United States government. 

Two thousand miles the army marched, 
sometimes through green prairies, some- 
times over alpine ranges, and then 
through hot treeless deserts. Building 
roadways, killing game for food,— they 
always had to be frugal with ammuni- 
tion and waste as little as possible ona 
buffalo or deer,—drinking some days 
their fill at a cool tree-shaded brook or 
river, again famishing with drought,— 
they pressed on to California and the 
Pacific Coast, cities yielding up at their 
invitation as did the Scriptural cities at 
the bugle blast of the Hebrews. It was 
only when they passed within the bor- 
ders of California that their powers as 
warriors were called into play. It was 
in San Diego and at San Gabriel, that 
the army of Kearny first found it neces- 

try to look to its powder and unsheathe 
its swords. 

This was the army of the West. The 
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progress of the United States in the 
center and the south was marked by 
tragic episodes throughout its entire 
course. Hills with strong batteries on 
their crests had to be scaled; rivers and 
streams were waded while the shot fell 
in the water around ; cities grandly for- 
tified by art and nature were besieged 
with vigor and success ; — Mexico, so far 
as it defenses were concerned, was as 
strongly guarded as any principality of 
the Old World. As a government it 
was an anomaly. It was a bit of feudal 
Europe planted in the midst of a new, 
undeveloped continent. The soldiers of 
this Republic at one time would be called 
upon, as in the siege of Monterey, a city 
founded over two centuries ago, to assail 
a perfectly equipped and most magnifi- 
cently fortified stronghold; again they 
met the enemy in wild, narrow gorges 
and from under cover of the chaparral 
the enemy would pour a shower of shot 
upon them as they, clambering up the 
rugged sides, clutching jagged stones and 
thorny branches for support, would step 
by step advance to gain a mastery of the 
superior position occupied by a foe who 
knew the country and its natural de- 
fenses as thoroughly as the fox or the 
bear knows the mountain fastnesses. 

These armed troops of this govern- 
ment were men of whom their com- 
mander, General Taylor, said: ‘‘ They 
have had half rations, hard marches, and 
no clothes. They curse and praise their 
country, but fight for her all the time.’’ 
Colonel Doniphan’s command had been 
in the service nine months, had marched 
two thousand miles, and had not received 
one dollar in pay. 

At the close of the war these veterans 
neither looked for nor expected prefer- 
ment. Their baptism in firesseems to 
have accentuated their loyalty, as was 
evidenced when a more menacing war 
cloud broke over the country. These 
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same men came forward in numbers to 
enter the ranks again. Many of the 
most successful officers of the Civil War 
had gained experience in the conflict 
with Mexico. 

As the years rolled on, it became evi- 
dent that with age, want and suffering 
often entered the lives of those to whom 
their country owed so much. Steps 
were taken to move Congress to pass a 
pension bill in behalf of the Veterans of 
the Mexican War. The bill, which was 
ably presented by Captain William 
Blanding, was signed by the President 
in 1887 and has been the basis upon 
which subsequent pension bills have 
been modeled. it granted eight dollars 
a month to each survivor of the Mexican 
War or to his widow, after sixty-two 
years of age have been reached. In 
1887 there were 7,503 survivors and 895 
widows; in 1889 there were 17,065 sur- 
vivors and 6,206 widows; in 1890 there 
were 17,158 survivors and 6,764 widows. 
During the fiscal year 1894 $1,388,707.- 
07 was paid to veterans and $803,345.91 
to widows. The total amount distributed 
from the Pension Bureau in behalf of the 
Mexican Veterans from 1887 to 1894 in- 
clusive was $16,168,013.009. 

A noticeable feature of the pension list 
is the gradual falling off in the ranks of 
veterans, and the marked increase in 
number of widows. The ratio of increase 
is so extraordinary great,-— there were 
540 widows in 1891, and 7,686 in 1894,— 
that it is necessary to look to some other 
cause than the natural death rate. 

Men who are busy with many cares, 
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or who in youth are called from home, 
often marry late in life women much 
their juniors. Again, many of the vet- 
erans may have married a second and 
a third time. A still more plausible 
reason may .be that widows might for 
several years be ignorant of claims on 
the government and then suddenly gain 
the knowledge and flock to enter the 
authenticated requisitions. 

It is well to turn attention for a mo- 
ment to some of the beneficial national 
results of the war. To acquire merely 
for the fascination of acquirement; to 
measure acres by the square miles just 
for the gratification in it; to boast of a 
country whose two shores are washed 
by two oceans,— would be but paltry, 
undignified reasons for laudation and 
self-exultation in any nation,— notably 
one founded on high moral principles. 
The Mexican War gave to this Republic 
nobler and loftier results. 

The removal from the Western fron- 
tier of an unsettled, aggressive neighbor, 
whose borderers brooked no restraint 
and acknowledged no allegiance, even to 
the government that claimed their fealty ; 
the planting of the flag of republicanism 
and freedom along the Pacific Ocean 
from British Columbia to Fort Yuma and 
the Rio Grande so firmly that all foreign 
powers have ceased to cast upon the ter- 
ritory covetous desires, are grand achieve- 
ments of a war, which even some of the 
most favored residents of this State, 
whose very existence is due to it are 
found when the humor prompts mention- 
ing in deprecating terms. 


K. M. Nesfield. 


























TINNIE. 


A STUDY IN PHILANTHROPY. 


. & WOULD be difficult to say 

— just why the name had clung 
to her. She was a woman of 
thirty-five, large and inclined 
to be rather masculine. She 
was known properly as Miss 
Cynthia Markland (Cynthia 
E. in the family Bible, | be- 
lieve), but to her friends she 
was still Tinnie—the baby 
name that long ago her own 
lips had formed, trying to pro- 
nounce the real one. 

She was not handsome and was rich 
accordingly. She had received numer- 
ous offers of marriage, prompted, most 
likely (and as she no doubt shrewdly 
guessed), by her possession of worldly 
goods. These offers, she had, without 
exception, gently but firmly put aside, 
devoting her life mainly to certain be- 
nevolent undertakings which seemed to 
her to be in the direct line of duty. That 
she accomplished some good is certain. 
That she was inclined to be rather nar- 
row in some of her views and very set 
in her ideas of human requirements, is 
equally evident. She was willing to do 
much for unfortunate humanity, but she 
desired, as compensation, that humanity 
should be at least reasonably grateful, 
and heedful of her precepts. Unfortun- 
ately for Tinnie, humanity is not always 
constructed that way. 

Once she took a party of poor factory 
girls to the seashore for the summer. 
She provided them with new clothes, 
Testaments, bathing-soap, and _ fine- 
tooth-combs. They regarded the plain, 
neat apparel with more or less indiffer- 
ence, and disregarded the other things 
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almost entirely. Then, too, they shocked 
her with their behavior, quite beyond 
expression. At the end of three weeks 
she gave up in despair and returned home 
sick at heart. 

From time to time she gathered in 
numerous little ragamuffins from the 
streets,— clothed them, fed their stom- 
achs, and endeavored to provide for their 
spiritual comfort. Now and then she 


saw, or fancied that she saw, a ray of 
hope ; but for the most part the crumbs 
which she had cast upon the great sea of 
life seemed to have gone to the bottom 
or drifted to an unknown shore. 

One bitterly cold day, coming down 
Washington Street, (Miss Markland lived 


in Boston, by the way,) she overtook a 
small, pale-faced boy whose clothes were 
very poor, whose hands were stiff and 
blue with cold, and in whose shrinking 
blue eyes there was a look that went 
straight to Tinnie’s heart. He was try- 
ing to sell a few papers, but he was 
trembling with cold, and people stumbled 
over him with harsh words or hurried 
past him without looking. 

Tinnie stopped and questioned him, 
then walked with him to his home —a 
miserable room up close to the roof of a 
tall tenement house in a squalid street. 
His parents were Swedes — dull and apa- 
thetic in their misery. Tinnie tendered 
them some money to relieve immediate 
want and offered to take the child away, 
—at least for the present. Both offers 
were accepted with an equal degree of 
stolid indifference. The little boy Jan 
looked from one to the other, and seemed 
glad of the change that all at once had 
come into their lives. But when Tinnie 
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rose to go and offered him her hand, he 
paused for a moment on the threshold to 
look back, and was weeping bitterly 
when they reached the pavement. The 
next day Tinnie found some rough em- 
ployment for the father, while Jan, ina 
new suit of clothes, began his new life. 
Tinnie’s attachment for the pale-faced, 
tender-hearted waif—so different from 
his parents — who appeared to have little 
or no interest in the child, and who 
moved to the far West in the early 
spring — increased daily. One day she 
discovered in him a natural instinct for 
art. Art was one of Tinnie’s strong 
points. She could draw, paint, and model 
in clay, and could do all of these things 
well. The discovery of Jan’s latent tal- 
ent, therefore, made her very happy. 
She added drawing to his list of studies 
at once. His progress was rapid. Other 


branches of learning became drudgery to 
him, and his devotion to this new mis- 


tress bade fair to rival even his love for 
Tinnie herself. 

To Jan Tinnie was of a superior order 
of beings. It seemed to him that in her 
all human skill and knowledge had been 
brought to perfection. There was nothing 
beyond. One cannot wonder at his wor- 
ship of her who had opened to him the 
heaven of genius and its possibilities. 

For Jan was a genius. Tinnie soon 
realized this, and felt that at last her re- 
ward was coming. Carefully she 
watched and tended those budding pas- 
sion-flowers that were one day to blos- 
som into immortality. There were more 
than one of these ; the boy’s soul was 
sown thickly with the germs of melody 
and song as well as with those of form 
and color. His ear for rhythm and har- 
mony was faultless. By and by, she 
gave him some lessons on the piano, and 
while yet a child he astonished her one 
day with a pathetic little composition all 
his own. 
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Tinnie, who had studied heredity and 
was inclined to think deeply, was lost in 
a maze of conjecture as to the natural 
causes that had resulted in these things. 
But she was still more interested in the 
young life itself that was now developing 
so rapidly under her hands. She: lived 
with her mother, who never opposed her 
in any thing; hence, she was free to 
apply all her favorite precepts and to 
test her cherished theories in the shaping 
of Jan’s future with the knowledge that 
they would be neither interfered with 
nor disregarded. Jan accepted her ideas 
and obeyed her in all things without 
question. Perhaps, after all, his obedi- 
ence was too perfect, and revealed a 
weakness and lack of self-reliance that 
is, only too often, to be found associated 
with natures like his. 

And so these two were companions for 
ten years, and Tinnie guarded her pro- 
tégé so carefully from the world, and 
wielded so powerfully her spotless in- 
fluence upon him, that at eighteen Jan 
was as ignorant of men and their vices 
as a girl. She had watched the unfold- 
ing of his genius so eagerly, and the 
growth of his confiding and affectionate 
nature with such a jealous eye, that she 
had quite forgotten the fact that he must 
one day mingle with men, and that the 
world is rough and tumble; or that the 
boy’s tender nature might be as suscept- 
ible to other influences as it had been to 
her own. She knew his love and admir- 
ation for her, and she felt a little touch 
of regret sometimes, when she reflected 
that he must one day step far beyond 
her in his work, and realize her true 
capabilities. This reflection saddened 
her now and then, but that the selfish- 
ness and the unworthiness of humanity 
should ever estrange him from her, she 
did not even dream. Even when she 
sent him away for three years study in 
Paris, she only wept with him at partin 
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and told him to pray for her nightly,— 
not to study too hard, to write often, and 
to take care of his health. 

Her confidence in those precious the- 
ories of life which for ten years she had 
been instilling into the bosom of this 
slender, blue-eyed boy was such that she 
made no mention to him of Bohemia, 
with its wild fascinations, its reckless in- 
fluences, and its glorious atmosphere of 
dreams. Perhaps Tinnie did not even 
believe in the existence of a Bohemia, 
outside the novels. 

And so through the next three years 
she planned for her boy when he should 
come home, and looked anxiously for his 
letters each week, replying to them with 
words of encouragement and affection,— 
and still did not seek to warn him against 
the fierce temptations of life and espe- 
cially the art life of Paris. Her boy could 
never affiliate with those unworthy of 
him,— she was sure of that. 

His letters to her were all of his work 
and the art treasures of the great city. 
Now and then he spoke of meeting some 
great man — some one of whom they had 
talked long ago. Then he wrote of the 
encouragement he had received; finally 
of how his picture had been admitted to 
the Salon and taken a medal. 

Tinnie was satisfied. How proud she 
would be of him when he came back to 
her loaded with honors. One day an 
acquaintance just from abroad met Tinnie 
on the street. 

‘*O, by the way, I saw Jan in Paris,’’ 
she said briskly, after greetings were ex- 
changed. 

“‘Yes, he told me in his last letter. 
And how does he look?’’ 

‘“‘Splendidly. He is a great favorite 
among the students, and will make his 
mark, too, they all say that. Of course 
you know how his Salon picture sold. 
He is a little gay, I believe, but then 
boys must have their fling.’’ And the 


bright little gossip trotted away, leaving 
Tinnie troubled. 

Jan had not written about the sale of 
his picture. He must have forgotten it. 
What did this woman mean about his 
being gay? Nothing, of course. Mere 
innocent fun such asall boys enjoy. And 
he was a favorite, too; of course he was, 
—her Jan! That woman talked too 
much,—a mere chatterbox. 

That night Tinnie ‘wrote to her boy, 
and in due time there came a letter that 
filled her with happiness. 

He was sorry she had learned of his 
fortunate sale of the picture. He had 
meant it for a great surprise when he 
came home. It was too bad that Mrs. 
L had told. Mrs. L was a 
very pleasant lady, but frivolous and in- 
clined to talk. He hoped his kind bene- 
factress would forgive him and not mind 
Mrs. L ’s chatter. He would soon 
be home now, and would try to repay a 
small part of his heavy debt of gratitude. 

And one day in the autumn Jan came. 
When he stepped from the steamer and 
greeted Tinnie with a hearty kiss, how 
dashing and graceful he was, and how 
handsome! And yet — somehow — there 
was a lack of freshness and youthful in- 
nocence in his face, and there were afew 
scarcely perceptible lines about the cor- 
ners of his mouth and eyes. He had 
been overworked, she told him; he must 
rest now and freshen up. But Jan only 
laughed, and said he was getting old. 
Just think, he was twenty-one ; he could 
not afford to lose time now; he must 
open a studio and make money. Yes, 
he had sold some pictures in Paris; 
enough to assist in paying his last year’s 
expenses, which had been heavy — more 
so than usual, as he had taken frequent 
trips here and there to broaden his ideas. 
One must mingle with men and see 
places, to learn life and the realities of 
art. There were so many things he 
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wanted to paint ; his head and his fingers 
were full of them. He would make her 
his banker. She would see very soon 
now that her efforts had not been wasted. 
He would settle down to work at once. 

‘‘But, Jan, you have beeh working 
very hard already, have you not ?”’ 

Jan colored and smiled. 

**O, yes, but not real, steady work, 
you know. I have been studying and 
gathering ideas. One must see all kinds 
of life to get ideas — real art, you know.”’ 

And so he rattled on while Tinnie, 
proud and happy, walked beside him, 
and felt that her scattered crumbs were 
drifting back to her after many days. 

Jan’s studio was. a success from the 
first. The young artisi’s ideas were 
fresh and vigorous, and his treatment of 
them masterly. His first picture received 
favorable comment and sold well. He 
brought the money proudly to Tinnie and 
placed it in her hands. Then she kissed 
him and called him her boy, and told him 
not to work too hard. He must have 
time to think and dream. 

Jan seemed inclined to heed this ad- 
monition, for his next picture lingered on 
the easel for many months, during which 
time Tinnie saw much less of him than 
she could have wished. But he told her 
he was studying his subject from life, and 
she was satisfied. 

She was all the more satisfied when 
the painting was complete, for it was a 
far greater work than the first. There 
was a genuine stir in the art circles, and 
Jan was becoming a hero. 

The picture —‘‘ A Girl of Corsica ’’— 
hung in one of the select little art gal- 
leries and was already sold. One after- 
noon two handsomely dressed women 
stood before it. One of them was Mrs. 
= 

‘* Jan is an artist,’’ she was saying. 
“| saw his workin Paris. They said the 
he would be famous if he lived till thirty.”’ 


‘* And why should he not live ?”’ in- 
quired the other, who was evidently a 
stranger in the city. 

“*O, well, artists, you know,—‘ Wein, 
Gesang und Liebe’,—candle burns at 
both ends. They say he has been 
steadier here ; more careful, | judge, on 
account of Cynthia Markland. What a 
beautiful face his Corsican has! I’ve 
heard it’s his sweetheart. An empty- 
headed, frivolous girl. Blake — Dora 
Blake —I believe her name is. 1’ll wager 
Cynthia Markland does n’t know of it.” 

‘*Miss Markland is his patroness, is 
she not?’’ 

‘* Yes, and believes her protégé to be 
a paragon of all virtues. A sad day for 
her and for poor Jan, too, probably, 
when she finds out the truth.”’ 

They passed on, and standing in a 
little curtained alcove a few feet distant 
was Cynthia Markland. She had come 
twice here during the past few days, un- 
able to forego the pleasure of hearing, 
unseen, what people were really saying 
of Jan’s picture. She was standing per- 
fectly still now, and had heard every 
word. As the women passed on she 
sank down on one of the iron seats, pale 
and trembling. For a long time she sat 
there without moving. When she arose 
her face was hard and cold. 

Poor Tinnie, her narrow nature could 
not broaden itself to the situation and its 
needs, nor comprehend the realities of 
mankind and humanity in general. For 
herself, she had never loved nor per- 
formed an unworthy act. If Jan loved, 


“he would love worthily, and would tell 


her of it first of all. As to the other 
things suggested by Mrs. L——, they 
were the words of mere gossip,— either 
this or Jan was a traitor. This was how 
Tinnie reasoned. 

She passed out of the alcove and stood 
before the picture. The others were 
gone. She had seen the painting before, 
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but she regarded it now with renewed 
interest. The woman had spoken of this 
girl as Jan’s sweetheart— pretty, but 
foolish and frivolous. She was certainly 
the former. She searched the features 
carefully for indications of character. 
She turned away, at last, unsatisfied. 
The girl might or. might not be all that 
they said. And why had Jan never 
talked to her freely of his model? It 
occurred to her now that he had never 
done so. She would see him at once. 
She would go to his studio and tell him 
all she had heard. Then her features 
softened. Mrs. L—-— was a gossip. 
There were always stories about rising 
young artists; it was mere talk. 
would go to Jan, and he would reassure 
her at once. 

She left the gallery and proceeded 
farther down town. She walked erect 
and her tread was firm and elastic. As 
she reached the entrance of the large 


building where Jan’s studio was located, 
a girl stepped out of the elevator that had 


just descended. Tinnie glanced at her 
hastily and started. It was Jan’s model. 
As the elevator shot skyward she was 
trying to think. The girl was like the 
picture, but different. Her face in the 
picture had been idealized. The real 
face indicated all that Mrs. L—— had 
said of her—and more. Not only was 
she frivolous, but heartless and unscru- 
pulous. Tinnie had read it all at a glance. 
Jan could never love such a face as that 
—never. No doubt she had been up for 
her wages. Well, his picture was fin- 
ished now, and he would need her no 
longer. This reflection was, for some 
reason, comforting. 

Jan welcomed her effusively, a little 
flustered, perhaps, by the unexpected 
visit. Tinnie congratulated him on the 
success of his picture. 

‘*1 saw many admirers and heard much 
idmiration,’’ she said, trying to be calm 
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as she drew nearer to the subject that 
was weighing on her mind. ‘‘ Mrs. 
L—— was there among others,’’ she 
continued, a little hurriedly, ‘‘she seemed 
to know the original of your Corsican,— 
your model,— whom, by the way, | be- 
lieve | met as I came up,”’ 

Tinnie looked at Jan inquiringly, who 
blushed hotly and nodded. 

‘* Yes, Dor — Miss Blake; sh— she 
was here for a moment on an errand.”’ 

‘**] thought so; I just got a glimpse of 
her face, but I recognized her at once. 
The likeness is good, very good, — only, 
Jan, you have idealized. Your fisher 
girl impresses one better. Your model is 
a silly, unscrupulous girl; I could tell that 
with one look.’’ 

As Tinnie noted the quick changes that 
came over Jan’s face, her heart sank, 
but she forced herself to continue in the 
same careless tone. 

‘*You would not be flattered, Jan, if 
you knew what Mrs. L—— said to a 
friend who was with her in the gallery. 
I was in the alcove and overheard.”’ 

Tinnie paused, and Jan twisted un- 
easily in his chair, getting very red. 
Somehow the woman felt that she was 
treading on a volcano, but she forced 
herself to go on. She must know the 
worst. 

‘“What did Mrs. L—— say?’’ in- 
quired the young man a little sharply, at 
last. There was trace of rising anger in 
his voice that Tinnie felt and resented. 
He was guilty, then, and meant to be 
stubborn as well. 

‘*She said,’’ replied Tinnie coldly, 
‘*that your model is also your sweet- 
heart. That you are in love with her; 
that she is a brainless, frivolous girl; 
and she hinted at other things which | 
do not care to mention and do not believe, 
but | do want you to tell me, Jan, that 
what she said about this girl is mere idle 
talk. I think you owe me at least your 
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confidence, and | am sure you would not 
demean yourself by falling in love with 
such a person.”’ 

Tinnie’s last remark was a mistake 
and perverted anything better that had 
preceded it. The hot blood rushed to 
Jan’s face, then receded and left him 
pale. It is a peculiarity of human nature 
that we are easily angered at our bene- 
factors. The consciousness of his obli- 
gation to Tinnie, and the inadequacy and 
injustice of his return, galled and irritated 
him. 

‘*Miss Markland,’”’ he said warmly, 
‘*lam quite aware of my indebtedness 
to you. I owe you more than I can ever 
pay. You have made me what I am. 
As a boy you molded me in accordance 
with your favorite ideas. | have heeded 
and respected you always above all 
women, and tried hard to do you credit. 
I have hoped some day to make you 
proud of me; but no man can owe his 
f{reedom to another, and | am no longer a 
child. Furthermore, I cannot agree with 
you concerning the lady whom you have 
designated as an unscrupulous, silly per- 
son, upon the authority of Mrs. L—— 
and a passing glance of your own in the 
hall. I have known Miss Blake for a 
somewhat longer period, and have found 
her none of these things.’’ 

Jan spoke rapidly. His voice had 
risen and he was working himself into a 
reckless passion. Tinnie sat motionless 
before him, silent and very pale. 

‘‘She ic to be my wife,’’ he added 
hotly. ‘*We are to be married soon. 


We have been waiting only until | had . 


made enough money. I have sold my 
picture now, and with what | have with 
you I shall have enough. I meant to tell 
you right away and have you meet her. 
I should have done so long ago, but she 
was afraid of your disapproval. Now it 
is all out and settled. You have spoken 
your mind, and of course will wash your 
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hands of me. Very well, give me my 
money and let me go.”’ 

The young man paused, and wheeling 
toward the window, looked out. Tinnie 
stared at him a moment, white and 
speechless. This, then, was her little 
Jan. Little pale-faced Jan, whom she 


had taken from the pavement, and had 
warmed, and loved, and molded, and 

It seemed 
She rose to 


watched over, for ten years! 
to her like a bad dream. 
go. 

‘No, Jan,’’ she said, her voice break- 
ing a little, ‘1 will keep your money, | 
think, for the present. You will see dif- 
ferently after you have reflected, and 
will realize your mistake.”’ 

She had her hand on the door. Jan, 
now thoroughly roused, and exasperated 
with the sense of being in the wrong, 
was furious. 

‘«So,’’ he burst out, ‘‘ You refuse me 
my money. You want to pay yourself 
back what I have cost you. All right, 
then, keep it. Let me know how much 
more is coming and | will raise it for 
you.”’ 

In spite of his fury Jan instantly real- 
ized the enormity of his mistake and 
stopped short. Tinnie, white as death, 
staggered back fromthe door into a chair. 
Her hands shook so she could hardly 
open the reticule which she carried. 
Then drawing forth a little check-book, 
she hurriedly and tremblingly filled out 
one cf the blanks, and tearing it out, 
thrust it into Jan’s hands. Before he 
could collect himself she was gone. For 
a moment he remained staring stupidly 
at the closed door. Then he looked at 
the bit of paper; it was a check for his 
money, in full. 

Suddenly the injustice of his behavior 
and its evil results came upon him, and 
with it the reaction of his passion and 
shame. He took a step toward the door 
to call her back; then he hesitated. 
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His false pride and love for Dora Blake 
were stronger than his sense of justice. 
He had his money, now, and they could 
be married at once. Besides, Tinnie’s 
claim upon him, and the restrictions 
which that claim had imposed upon his 
freedom, had galled him more or less for 
some time. He threw himself into an 
easy chair and tried to be glad of his 
newly acquired independence. 

‘« She will come around all right,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘ after | am married and settled. 
It had to come some time, and I’m glad 
it’s over. Ill give up every thing and 
get down to steady work. Ill paint 
another picture—one that will take 
things by storm. She ’ll be glad to 
make up again when she hears what 
they say, and sees that I can get on 
alone.’’ 

He rose and began to pace the room. 
He picked up a guitar from the corner 
and struck a few chords. His anger was 
going rapidly, and his touch was perfect. 
His mind reverted to his sweetheart, 
and he began to hum a tender little air of 
his own composition. 

The day was drawing to a close, and 
the light in the room had grown dim as 
he walked up and down the studio, still 
striking the chords, humming his little 
melody, and thinking. He was thinking 
of Dora Blake, but he had not wholly for- 
gotten Cynthia Markland. Once he 
paused by the window and looked down 
on the lighted street. 

‘‘Poor Miss Tinnie,’’ he said, half 
aloud, ‘* poor old girl.”’ 

Tinnie, meanwhile, was _ hurrying 
homeward. She did not take the car, but 
walked fast, looking neither to the right 
nor the left. People that she knew were 
passed unrecognized. Some of these 
noticed that her face looked pinched and 
old. She was forty-five and more, but 
she had never shown it so plainly as 
Though she took no heed of ma- 
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terial things her mind was unusually 
active. 

This, then, was the end. The work 
to which she had given her best years 
was a failure, afterall. The life she had 
nurtured and guarded until it had become 
strong and beautiful, had turned upon 
her at last in anger, and accused her of 
baseness. It was true, then, what they 
had told her long ago,— that philanthropy 
was a mistaken idea, and gratitude but 
aname. And Jan,— Jan who had been 
so docile, so eager to learn, so heedful of 
her wishes,— who had believed in her 
almost as ina saint,— he, too, had turned 
upon her at last, the harshest and bitter- 
est of all. 

She reached home at dusk, and com- 
plaining of a headache, went directly to 
her room. She did not mention the mat- 
ter to her mother, who was now old and 
feeble. She dreaded, in fact, speaking 
of it to any one. Jan’s marriage and 
disgrace would tell the whole wretched 
story all too soon. The next Sunday 
when she went to the little chapel to 
which Jan had always accompanied her, 
she occupied her pew alone. 

The cold weather came on and Tinnie 
went out but little. The mother inquired 
after Jan now and then, but was put off 
each time with some commonplace ex- 
cuse, offered guiltily by the daughter, 
who despised any kind of subterfuge 
and yet could not bring herself to con- 
fess the truth. She told herself that this 
hesitancy was on Jan’s account only ; 
but in reality she could not face the mor- 
tification of her failure, and the confes- 
sion that her precious theories of life had 
crumbled into ashes. 

One day Mrs. L called. Tinnie 
received her alone. After the usual ex- 
change of courtesies, the little lady came 
promptly to the real purpose of her visit. 

‘‘ Have you heard about Jan?”’ she in- 
quired abruptly. 
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Tinnie guessed at once that Mrs. 
L knew of the rupture that had 
occurred. She therefore made only a 
slight negative movement and remained 
silent. 

Mrs. L flushed with pleasure at 
being first to bear the news. 

‘“Why,’’ she continued with brisk 
animation, *‘ they say that now he. has 
spent all his money on that Blake girl 
she has gone back on him,— and— and 
turned out bad, a regular adventuress, in 
fact, and that he is drinking like a fish. 
She never wanted to marry him after he 
broke off with you, and now she has quit 
him for good, and his last picture is a 
perfect failure. 


Mrs, L stopped to take breath. 


Tinnie had grown a little pale. 

‘* He will likely want to make up with 
you now,’’ proceeded the talkative little 
lady after a moment’s pause. 
people generally do that way,’ 


*« Such 
’ and she 
looked at Tinnie inquiringly. 

A long pause followed during which 
Miss Markland seemed to have forgotten 
her visitor, who grew nervous and began 
to wish she had remained at home. When 
at last Tinnie spoke, her words were not 
reassuring. 

‘«] know nothing of Mr. Andresen’s 
circumstances, nor of his intentions,”’’ 
she said coldly, ‘‘ nothing whatever.’’ 
And shortly after the interview closed. 

Whatever Tinnie may have thought 
about it, Mrs, L was right in her 
conjecture that Jan would now seek re- 


conciliation. In his misery of desertion, 


disappointment, and failure, he realized 


all the more fully the value of Tinnie’s 
friendship and counsel. His remorse 
and penitence finally overcame his pride 
and shame. He wrote Tinnie a letter 
one day, confessing his faults and begging 
her forgiveness. He waited a week, but 
there came no reply. Then he composed 
the air and words of a lament bewailing 
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his pitiful fate. Transcribing both ina 
beautiful manner, and with the exactness 
of steel engraving, he sent the roll to 
her by post. 

Tinnie received it one morning just 
after breakfast. Opening it in the draw- 
ing room, she placed the sheet upon the 
piano and ran over the air. The words 
were of little merit, but the music was 
like a wail of anguish. Why Tinnie did 
so she never knew, but turning from the 
piano, she burst into a fit of uncontrol- 
lable laughter. She had not laughed be- 
fore since the day of her quarrel with 
Jan. Her mother tottered in to learn the 
cause of her merriment. 

‘‘Oh,’’ cried Tinnie, between her 
peais of laughter, ‘‘l have just read 
something that struck me as so perfectly 
ridiculous. You would n’t care to hear 
it, mamma; it is abuut some one | used 
to know.”’ 

But, by and by, when her mirth had 
subsided, she grew very silent and her 
face hardened. Then she rerolled Jan’s 
music, and writing his address on the 
wrapper, dropped it in the mail. The 
milk of human kindness in Tinnie’s 
nature had been skimmed—and_ had 
turned sour. Jan did not write again. 

Winter passed, and spring, later than 
usual, filled the city with new life and 
hope. Summer and warm weather came 
crowding along quickly behind it, and 
flocks of people were drifting away'to the 
mountains and fashionable watering 
places. Early in the season Tinnie went 
with her mother to a little cottage on the 
seashore. It was quiet there, and she 
gave much of her time to reading and 
making sketches of the sea and pictur- 
esque bits of shore. The mail came once 
a day, bringing down Boston papers and 
occasional letters from her few friends. 

One evening, when Tinnie came in 
from a long walk, she took the papers out 
to a little bench where she could watch 
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the sunset, and run over the news by the 
fading light. She noticed nothing of 
special interest at first, and was about to 
lay the paper aside when a name ina 
brief item caught her eye. Pausing, she 
read. 


AN UNHAPPY ARTIST. 


Last evening about eight o’clock, at his studio 
on Tremont Street, Jan Andresen, a young 
Swedish artist of considerable promise, com- 
mitted suicide by shooting himself through the 
temples with a revolver. Disappointment in a 
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love affair and subsequent dissipation are sup- 
posed to have been the causes. He leaves no 
relatives so far as is known. 

Then Tinnie laid the paper down and 
looked off at the fading west. The sun 
was just going out and the air felt chilly. 
The tide was creeping up the beach with 
a dull roar. She shivered a little, and 
drawing her wrap more closely about her 
shoulders, sat staring at the darkening 
sky until she heard her mother’s voice 
calling to her to come in. 


Albert Bigelow Paine. 


OF PENDLETON. 


A NEWSPAPER STORY BY THE EDITOR OF ARTHUR MCEWEN’S LETTER. 


F Voltaire Pendleton could 
have foreseen the conse- 
quences of what his anger 
was driving him to do, he 
certainly would have been 
appalled. He even might 
have withheld his vengeful 
hand, though that is doubt- 
ful, for when love and rage 
combine to push a man to 
action, mercy and magna- 
nimity sit very far back in 
the mind. After he had walked down 
the broad granite steps of Mr. Product’s 
mansion—a descent made with stateliness 
and slow pulling on of gloves— young 
Mr. Pendleton did not turn and shake his 
‘ist at the abode of insulting wealth, 
nor did he bare his gleaming teeth and 
mutter a curse, for there was nothing 
theatrical about young Mr. Pendleton. 
He hailed a cable car simply, took a seat 
on the dummy, paid his fare like the rest 
of the passengers, and outwardly was as 
composed as any, though a great crisis 
n his life had been precipitated. Arrived 
at his lodgings, he wrote a letter, which 


presently was mailed to Miss Gertrude 
Products, No. 1001 Toppington Avenue. 
It ran :— 


My darling :— 

Our future rests in your hands. 
I have spoken to your father, and was never 
more astonished than by his behavior. I have 
seen life in a good many phases, and the world 
has not always used me well, but not in all my 
varied experience have I been so outraged. Were 
Mr. Products not your father | fear that at 
this moment he would not be in the enjoyment 
of unbroken bones. It appears that I am prepos- 
terously presumptuous in lifting my eyes to the 
daughter of a wholesale merchant. And so | 
am, since the daughter is you, dear; but that was 
not what he implied. He was thunderstruck at 
my impudence, and candid enough to tell me so. 
What the deuce (he did n’t say deuce) did I, a 
mere newspaper scribbler, mean by talking to a 
man of his standing in the community about 
marrying into his family? Had he been a noble 
and | a peasant, his amazement could not have 
been more insulting, his scorn for me and my 
profession more open and sincere. That, how- 
ever, is a score to be settled between him and 
me, and! shall begin his education at once, not 
without hope that ere long he will obtain new 
light on the subject of the relative dignity of 
commerce and journalism. To you, my darling, 
I will speak only of love. 
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A THOUSAND COPIES! GOOD HEAVENS, WHAT 
SHOULD I DO WITH THEM? 


You, I know, are free from your parent’s 
grotesque prejudices, and are sufficiently modern 
to understand that your marriage is your affair 
not your father’s. I have informed you of my 
income. It is better than his was when he 
married your sainted mother. You share my 
confidence in my literary future. After what 
has occurred, your father and I, of course, can 
never again meet as friends and it did not need 
that he should forbid me the house. 

He has separated us, Gertrude, but it is for 
you to say whether this unexpected opposition 
will hasten or postpone our union. My arms 
are stretched out toward you, my darling. Will- 


you come? : 
Ever your loving Voltaire. 


And the following day brought this to 
young Mr. Pendleton’s lodgings :— 

Dearest :— ; 
I’m not at all surprised. | 
know Papa better than you do, you see. He is 


perfectly absurd, and indulges prejudices as to 
money, social position, and that sort of thing, that 
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would disgrace an Englishman. But in this, of 
course, he is simply like the average American 
business man. You were dreadfully excited 
when you wrote. | could perceive that by your 
style, which was charmingly mixed. I do notsee 
that Papa’s folly should affect our plans in the 
least. I have said that our marriage shall take 
place after my graduation. Then! can putout my 
sign as an M. D., and you can goon with your 
work as usual. I dare say Papa will be very 
glad to be reconciled eventually; but should he 
remain hostile after we are united, | must bear 
the pain. As for his money, we shall need and 
want none of it. Don’t feel too hard toward 
him, Voltaire. He is getting on in years, and 
for men of his class it is exceedingly difficult to 
acquire new ideas. Leave him to me. I know 
I can manage him. 

Come up to the college this afternoon and 
walk home with me. 

That editorial of yours this morning on the 
silver question was dashing, but not quite con- 
vincing. Why don’t you deal with the point: 
““Could the United States alone sustain free 
coinage? Would, or would not, our mints be 
deluged with the surplus silver of the world?” 

Here is a kiss * to comfort my poor dear 
boy. 

With lots of love, Gertrude. 

P. S. Control yourself more, Voltaire. Your 
calling makes great demands upon your nerve 
force, and you can afford to waste none of it in 
fuming at my father, who if ridiculous, is, when 
you know him, an excellent man. | enclose a 
prescription. Take after meals and at bedtime. 
You will find it soothing. 


In the interval between the dispatch 
of his own letter, and the receipt of 
Gertrude’s, which quite restored his 
balance, his self-esteem, and his good- 
humor, young Mr. Pendleton had done 
something which was destined to bear 
tremendous results. His pen was ina 
good many inkstands, and when he had 
employed it for an hour or so, he went 
to bed chuckling. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ he reflected, with a satis- 
faction that was purely human in its 
malignity, ‘‘my eminently respectable 
friend, P. Hamson Products, Esq., will 
awaken tothe fact that journalism as 
well as commerce is a power in the life 
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of the nineteenth century. I ’d like to 
watch the old boy’s 
that.’’ 

Had that privilege been vouchsafed 
young Mr. Pendleton, he would have 
seen a face that grew white and then 
purple over its whole fat, clean shaven 
breadth. The paper was but an obscure 
weekly. Mr. Products had scarcely been 
aware of its existence, and lifted it from 
his desk only because it lay there with 
curiosity-compelling blue pencil marks 
on its editorial page. It was a monstrous 
article, perfectly monstrous; and yet, as 
he read, the elements of truth in the 
fiendish thing surprised while they tor- 
tured its subject. 

When one has been respectable all his 
life, when one has worked and planned 
and saved and conquered, and become 
at fifty the realization of what one at 
sixteen set out to be, it is murderous to 
be suddenly awakened, if only for an 
illuminating instant, to the worthlessness 
— yes, the criminality—of the achieve- 
ment. To be a clerk, then a small 
merchant, then a large one; to rise with 
the years to a great bank account, 
directorships in corporations, to a fine 
mansion on the avenue, to the presi- 
dency of the Chamber of Trade, to 
unsurpassed importance and dignity in 
the business district,— surely it is a life 
well spent. Mr. Products had had little 
time for books, to be sure, and less 
taste. Everything that was not con- 
nected with business seemed to him so 
light as to be trifling, and worthy the 
thought only of women and fribbles. 
He was not unused to seeing his name in 
print, but it had always been placed 
there with extreme respect — respect so 
extreme that, quite as a matter of course, 
he had come to despise the press. To 
the reporters, who called frequently at 
his office and asked his opinions on all 
Sorts of questions of a public nature, he 
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“AND I MAY INSERT YOUR MORNING GLORY 
ADVERTISEMENT ?”’ 


was gruff and brief in his replies. He 
knew nothing as to these questions that 
was really worth printing, but then his 
answer that he had no time, as a business 
man, to think of such things, that he 
left them to the politicians, raised him in 
his own and the press’s esteem. To it 
and himself he seemed properly above 
such unsubstantial matters, dwelling as 
he did in a heavy atmosphere of wealth 
and respectability. As senior member 
of the firm of Products & Lardington he 
had an instinct, this degenerated bur- 
gher, which told him that it would be 
unbecoming in him to step down to the 
plane of the community’s interests and 
concern himself with its affairs. He 
voted, like a respectable man, with the 
most respectable party, read and con- 
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descendingly agreed with the city’s 
oldest and most respectable newspaper, 
attended church with some regularity, and 
solemnly patronized the clergyman, who 
never ventured to speak to him of spirit- 
ual things, and with a slight frown sub- 
scribed to the recognized charities,— 
not grudgingly, but as one who does a 
more or less doubtful thing because it 
is expected of a man of his position. 

A typical Gradgrind,— 
he read, and choked as he read, 


a man without an idea above his pork barrels, 
and a heart that would be salted and sold if it 
were marketable. Why should dull organisms 
of this sort be put forward among us as leading 
citizens? What have they ever done for any- 
body besides themselves that they should be 
honored by the city’s press and people? Are 
they not as innocent of public spirit as they are 
of soul, and every species of knowledge and 
sentiment that dignifies men? P. Hamson 
Products has been reelected President of the 
Chamber of Trade. Why? Has he intellect? 
Has he more mind than his porter? Was he ever 
known to say a wise thing or do a generous one? 
Is he more fit than his unknown porter to represent 
the commercial interests of this metropolis, with 
its magnificent future? He has money, yes; 
but how did he get it? By squatting in the road 
like a toad with its tongue out to catch flies. 
He came early, sat down, grew fat, and now 
blocks the pathway of progress. The Products 
fatigue, with their undesert, and the stupid 
complacency that swells them and renders them 
intolerable to men of ability. The Chamber of 
Trade, composed as itis of the city’s business 
men, has disgraced itself by again honoring with 
office this nonentity, who, whatever he may have 
been in years gone by, is now weighted down by 
his gross dollars as heavily as Twain’s Cala- 
veras frog was with equally honest shot. The 
Lance is ashamed of the Chamber of Trade. 
The best thing it can do for‘its own and the- 
town’s credit is to rescind its action, retire the 
insufferable Products, elect a man with some 
gray matter under his hair, and some capacity 
for comprehending the breadth of the city’s 
commercial needs. Hamson Products is well 
enough among his barrels. Let him stay there. 


‘*Pooh,’’ said Mr. Products, tossing 
the Lance carelessly into the wastebasket 
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and yawning, ‘‘of course I| care nothing 
for such vile trash.’’ 

' This was said to Burlap, of Burlap & 
Bivouac, and Nailson, of Nailson & 
Cleets, and Ankerly, of Ankerly & 
Chains, who had dropped in, separately, 
each with an open copy of the Lance. 

‘*Of course not,’’ agreed Burlap, 
‘*but it ’s an outrage.”’ 

‘* The Street ’s indignant,’’ said Nail- 
son. ‘The newsboys are crying the 
paper everywhere and everybody ’s talk- 
ing about it. It’s time a stop was put 
to this personal journalism.”’ 

**It ’s blackmail,’’ said Ankerly, ‘‘ and 
1 ’d sue ’em for libel.’’ 

‘*Pooh,’’ said Products again. ‘* The 
thing ’s harmless. A man in my posi- 
tion can’t afford to notice it. I don’t 
care that for it.” And he snapped his 
fingers, which trembled. 

It surprised him that the oldest and most 
respectable paper that evening did not 
contain an editorial denouncing the atro- 
cious attack upon so eminent a citizen. 

‘*Why should it, Pa?’’ asked Miss 
Products, to whom at the dinner table 
he had growled out some faint expression 
of his disappointment and wonder. 

That was substantially what Colonel 
Scadsby, the editor, also asked when Mr. 
Products sent for him next day. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ the Colonel observed, 
‘* you surely can’t expect the /nfelligencer 
to notice in any way such a sheet as the 
Lance.’’ 

‘« But sir,’’ cried Mr. Products, whose 
sense of wrong had not diminished within 
the twenty-four hours, ‘‘ you forget that 
this is no ordinary case. The attack 
is upon me, sir!”’ 

‘And what, might I ask,’’ coolly re- 
sponded the Colonel, ‘‘ does the /nielli- 
gencer owe to you, Mr. Products? What 
have you ever done for the /ntelligencer 
that it should break through its rules 
to fight your battles for you ?’”’ 
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‘‘If you mean advertising, sir,’’ sput- 
tered Mr. Products highly, ‘‘ the position 
of the house of Products & Lardington in 
the commercial world is such that adver- 
tising would—would lower its tone, 
-" 

‘*Precisely. It is n’t business for you 
to help the /nielligencer, and | can’t see, 
on the other hand, that it would be 
business for the /nfelligencer to help you, 
in a matter that is purely private and 
does not concern the public. Besides, it 
would be foolish. Take my advice and 
ignore the Lance. That ’s always the 
best way.”’ 

‘‘Good heavens, what a cold-blooded, 
sordid brute! ’’ thought the victim as the 
door shut on the Colonel’s able back. 
‘‘] never would have dreamed it of the 
Intelligencer, that 1’ve taken for thirty 
years and — and felt so friendly to. So 
respectable and high-minded and dis- 
interested as it seemed, too.’’ 

But being a man of business to the core, 
Mr. Products, alone in his office, reflected, 
and the justice of the Colonel’s position, 
from the Colonel’s point of view, soon 
forced itself through the resisting armor 
of angry suffering. 

‘« Smith,’’ he said, so peremptorily as 
to forbid the interrogations of surprise 
when the head clerk had answered his 
bell, ‘‘ make out a column advertisement 
of those Morning Glory Hams— the 
new lot—and send it to the /nielli- 
gencer.’’ 

‘**« Smith,’’ he said, ringing his bell again 
five minutes later, ‘‘ don’t send that adver- 
tisement to the /nfelligencer.’’ 

He had considered what the Street 
would think of Products & Lardington 
doing a frivolous thing like advertising. 
So he wrote a check and sent it by 
messenger with a polite note to Colonel 
scadsby. Back it came, by the same 
messenger, with an indignant note from 
the Colonel. Mr. Products threw it on 
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his desk, and stared at it, not knowing 
what to do. He was in new waters, 
unmarked on commercial charts. 

A card from the Business Manager of 
the Saturday Flayer was followed by an 
old young man, ingratiating as to smile, 
not very clean, and perfumed with 
tobacco and something stronger. 

The Flayer was deeply pained, in 
common with the whole city, at the 
scurrilous abuse heaped on a citizen of 
such high standing by that characterless 
disgrace to journalism, the Lance. The 
editor of the Flayer believed in doing 
justice to every man, and he had long 
been waiting for a suitable opportunity 
to show up as he deserved the black- 
guard editor of the Lance. 

‘‘Well,’’ burst out Mr. Products, 
shaking the queer visitor’s hand ener- 
getically, without a thought of conde- 
scension,— for so does sympathy unbind 
us,—‘‘ 1 ’m glad there ’s one paper in the 
town that has the courage to go after that 
low villain. What did you say the name 
of your paper was? Put me down as a 
subscriber.”’ 

*‘And you’ll want some extra copies 
of the issue, of course ?’’ 

‘* Certainly, certainly. I ’ll send them 
to my friends. That Lance should be 
driven out of existence.’’ 

‘‘ That’s what the Flayer lives to do,’’ 
said the Business Manager, making a 
memorandum, ‘‘ One thousand copies, 
one hundred dollars, Mr. Products.’’ 

‘*A thousand copies! Good heavens, 
what should I do with them ?”’ 

**O, you can leave them with us and 
call for them as you wantthem. They ’re 
cheap ata hundred dollars, Mr. Products, 
—under the circumstances. Don’t you 
think so? ”’ 

The Business Manager drew from his 
vest pocket a cigar, bit its end off, and 
winked. 

‘‘Leave my office, sir!’’ roared Mr. 
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Products. ‘‘Smith, throw this _ black- 
mailing scoundrel out! ”’ 

And in the next F/ayer there was a 
page, giving a circumstantial account of 
the corruption of the /nfelligencer by the 
notorious Hamson Products,—not to 
secure itas a defender (that would be 
too much, even for the /nfelligencer) but 
to procure its guilty silence. The Flayer, 
whose eyes were everywhere, and 
which, as its fortunate readers were 
often made aware, had means of its own 
for procuring important information, knew 
of the existence of a check, drawn by 
the shameless Products in favor of the 
conscienceless Scadsby. The F/ayer chal- 
lenged those enemies of decent journalism 
to test the accuracy of its information in 
the present ‘instance. Let them sue the 
Flayer for libel, and ascertain whether it 
could or could not give the amount of 
the check in question, its number, its 
date, and the name of the bank on which 
it was drawn. Thank God, there were 
honest journals left in the community. 
Whatever the F/ayer’s differences in the 
past had been with its esteemed con- 
temporary, the Lance,—and the public 
knew that they had been many and 
radical,—the Flayer yet recognized that 
its contemporary had rendered a high 
public service when it came, as it had 
done, to the defense of intelligence and 
integrity in our commercial life by ex- 
posing that worse than hollow sham, the 
too-long-tolerated P. Hamson Products, 
of the at-last-sufficiently-advertised firm 
of Products & Lardington. 

A week later the Filayver contained the 
portrait of Mr. Products and a column of 
eulogy, with the explanation of how it 
had been infamously misled by a lying, 
and since discharged employee, who, 
acting the vile part of a spy, had misread 
one of the many financial documents that 
for a moment were under his eye on the 
private desk of the slandered gentleman 
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while the discharged employee had been 
in the honored merchant’s private office 
on business. 

The Business Manager took Mr. Pro- 
duct’s order for two thousand copies of 
the issue, after submitting the proofs for 
his inspection, and this time bit his 
cigar and winked without rebuke. 

The Whip, the Breeze, the Tomahawk, 
the Blast, the Groundhog, the I/luminator, 
and the Naked Truth, all presently pub- 
lished Mr. Product’s portrait, with ac- 
companying eulogies. The Morning Glory 
hams were advertised in the /nfelligencer 
and, twenty-four hours later, in the other 
daily newspapers. 


‘*Products,’’ said Lardington, a brisk 
small man with fair hair, and light blue 
eyes set close beside an eagle’s beak, 
‘‘this won’t do. You ’re ruining the 
business. We can’t afford to advertise. 
The Street ’s talking, and here ’s Smith 
telling me that Spily’s Commercial 
Agency ’s sending about nosing into our 
standing. The Los Diablos Bank has 
drawn on us for that ten thousand with- 
out explanation. I can’t sleep.’’ 

‘*Sleep! Sleep!” groaned Mr. Pro- 
ducts. ‘‘By the Lord, Lardington, | 
have n’t slept for three weeks except 
with the help of things Gertrude ’s pre- 
scribed for me.’’ 

‘* Well, this advertising ’s got to stop. ”’ 

‘‘ But, Lardington, how can we stop it, 
with that infernal Lance abusing me 
week after week ? ”’ 


‘¢ That’s your affair, not mine. What 


. the deuce did you ever get into the news- 


papers at all for? 1’d no idea you cared 
any more for publicity than | do myself. 
Have you gone crazy that you ’re print- 
ing your portrait everywhere, as if you 
were a cigar or a politician ?’’ 

‘‘It ’s the Lance, Lardington. I could 
murder that man, whoever he is. ’’ 

‘Why don’t you send for him and buy 
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Anything’s better than this 


him off ? 
publicity. ”’ 


The editor of the Lance came, and 
greeted the President of the Chamber of 
Trade with a sunny friendliness. O 
yes ; he could be induced to stop easily 
enough. 

“The truth is,’’ said the nicely 
dressed, carefully gloved, and cheerful 
young man, laughing softly, ‘‘ you take 
this sort of thing too seriously, Mr. Pro- 
ducts. We really haven’t said any- 
thing very bad about you, or you’d have 
had us for libel long beforethis. 1 assure 
it’s done without the least malice. We 
must have something to write about, 
you know ; the people demand it. What 
was it you wanted to see me about? 
Eh? Oh, for shame, Mr. Products! 
Really, | thought that /nfelligencer check 
was a stupid invention of the Flayer’s. 
Dear, dear, | shall have to bid you good 
afternoon. ”’ 

‘*And,’’ asked Mr. Products in a 
smothered voice of agony, “‘ and print all 
about this — this interview ? ”’ 

‘* Of course. ”’ 

The unhappy man caved together in 
his chair, looking his dire and impotent 
dismay. 

‘« Come, Mr. Products, ’’ said he of the 
Lance, relenting at the sight, taking his 
seat again and smiling brightly, ‘‘ don’t 
despair. I’m not implacable. Let me 
ask you a frank question or two. Now 
— aside from what it has been saying 
about yourself, of course—don’t you 
think the Lance is a pretty bright and 
interesting paper ?”’ 

‘* Well, —yes.’’ The racked Products 
would have admitted anything. 

‘‘That’s what I think. And it’s a 
good property. Atleast it can be made 
so. [lam not a business man, and you 
are, and you can tell me. If you would 
give me your advice you could help me 
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greatly. My conviction is that with a 
little more capital to increase the paper’s 
attractions and advertise its merits better 
its stock could be made to pay handsome 
dividends. It’s a stock company affair, 
you know. ”’ 

**Oh, is it? ’’ inquired Mr. Products, 
beginning to brighten. Business always 
interested him. 

‘‘ Yes, and its affairsstand about in this 
way.’”’ 

The explanation of the affairs of the 
Lance was rather long and somewhat 
intricate, but Mr. Products listened atten- 
tively, and when the other had finished 
and smiled at him, he said with manly 
decision that he could not conceive of a 
better opening for a small and safe invest- 
ment, for one who had more money lying 
idle than he liked to have. He took a 
hundred shares of the stock on the spot. 

“And I may insert your Morning 
Glory advertisement, I suppose ?”’ said 
the gratified journalist, still smiling, and 
tucking the check into his vest pocket as 
he arose. 

‘God forbid!’’ cried Mr. Products, 
all effusion departing from his manner, 
and anxiety returning to his inflamed 
eyes. 

‘* How ’s that ? ”’ 

Mr. Products explained. He grew 
voluble, earnest. Yes, he confided in, 
leaned on, the editor of the Lance, who 
seemed by comparison a friend and a 
gentleman. 

‘“‘It won’t do at all,’’ smiled that 
adviser. ‘* If you stop the ads they ’ll 
all begin roasting you, and then your 
portraits will have to appear again. 
You ’ve been through it once, and that’s 
enough. Listen to me, and grin and 
bear it as itis. ’’ 

‘Yes, but here are all the dailies after 
me, too, Mr. Hooker. The holidays are 
coming, and the /nfelligencer, and Forum, 
and Court, and News, and Record, and 
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Times, and Day, and Evening, and 
Searcher, and Hour, and Arbiter, and the 
rest, are getting up their special editions. 
You’ve made me a public man, Mr. 
Hooker, and they insist on my portrait 
and biography. ’”’ 

** Atthe usual rates ?”’ 

“ yes.” 

‘*Then give’em to ’em. 
help it. ’’ 

**But it’s hurting my business, this 
dreadful publicity. ”’ 

‘* It'll hurt you more to quit now. ”’ 


You can’t 


The dissolution of the firm of Products 
and Lardington disturbed the Street, the 
more so as the entire press of the city, 
Mr. Products’s ardent friend, placed the 
most unflattering constructions upon Mr. 
Lardington’s motives in this strictly pri- 
vate transaction. Stung by the injustice 
of this treatment, and taking an eagle 
glance at the future, the retiring partner 
opened a rival establishment. In self- 
defense Mr. Products added a retail 
department to his own, and becamea 
larger advertiser than ever. His political 
party, seeking for a man at once popular 
and solid, representing alike the masses 
and the progressive business elements, 
allowed itself to be guided by the news- 
papers and nominated him for Mayor. 
P. Hamson Products, supported by an 
unanimous press, which for once rose 
above degrading partisanship, made a 
magnificent canvass, developed surpris- 
ing eloquence as an orator, and was 
beaten. 


‘« Gertrude, ’’ said Voltaire Pendleton, 
endeavoring to quiet his playful two- 
year-old son on his knee, and addressing 
the fine-looking young lady seated ina 
low easy chair by the reading lamp and 
lost in a magazine. 

‘** Gertrude. ”’ 

She looked up, and laid the Medical 
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Review face downward in her lap, to keep 
the place. 

‘*Well, Voltaire ?”’ 

‘* Your father was after me again today 
with another of his propositions. ’’ 
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“I HAVE THOUGHT AT TIMES I COULD DETECT THE 
PREMONITORY SYMPTOMS OF PARESIS” 
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‘Poor dear Papa. Il suppose it was as 
wild and unbusinesslike as usual. Since 
that election ruined him and Lardington 
got his trade away, I’m afraid he’s been 
slightly affected mentally. I have 
thought at times | detected the premoni- 
tory symptoms of paresis. ”’ 

‘*No, it ’s politicians and bad habits 
and a quenchless desire to be before the 
public. If we could steady him he ’d be 
all right again, I’m sure, and fit for busi- 
ness — in some small way, of course. I’ve 
told him that if he’d drop politics and 
irregular hours I wouldn’t mind backing 
this proposition with a little capital. If 
we can keep him profitably employed, we 
can save his allowance. ’’ 

‘*1’m afraid, dear, that poor Papa—’’ 

*« Yes, | know what the risks are, but 
there are many considerations. Now 
that I’m one of the proprietors of the 
Intelligencer, it’s hardly quite the thing, 
you understand, to have the old gentle- 
man gadding about in this way, making 
speeches and stirring up the workingmen 
and all that. It does n’t comport with 
my 

‘* Your position. 
taire. Our social standing requires—— 

‘*Precisely. Our duty to society re- 
quires us to keep your father up as well 


You are right, Vol- 


9? 


as we can, and he’s very embarrassing as 
it is, lconfess. But I’m hopeful that we 
can get him out of politics. He’s on fire 
with enthusiasm over this new project of 
his.’”’ 

**}s it commercial ? ”’ 

‘* Well, no,— and yes. He wants me 
to buy the Lance from Hooker and give 
him a half-interest.’’ 

Dr. Pendleton was amazed, and scan- 
dalized, too. She permitted her son to 
drag the Medical Review from her lap 
unnoticed. 

‘¢ Oh,”’ the husband hastily explained, 
‘*] should not be known in connection 
with it, and could edit its political and 
literary departments without interfering 
with my /néelligencer interests. The old 
Intelligencer, God bless it, is so slow and 
safe that it runs itself. And honestly, 
Gertie, I’m pining to do a little strong 
writing again. It’s in the blood.’’ 

‘But, Voltaire, the Lance ——’’ 

“Yes, | know, but it will be under- 
stood that your father shall have the 
active business management of it, and 
not trouble me with the details. Hang 
it, there goes that bell. That’s one 
reason why I’m anxious to increase my 
income, darling. I want my sweetheart 
to retire from practice.’’ 


Arthur McEwen. 


IN A WESTERN FOREST. 


ARK boughs, weighed down with silence; in a dim, 
Cool nook a brown doe and her spotted fawn; 
Above, upon a fir tree’s massive limb, 
A crouching cougar with keen daggers drawn. 
Herbert Bashford. 
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A BRUNETTE DARBY AND JOAN. 


UCKED away among 

the foot-hills of the 

Sierra Nevada, where 

the dark pines nod 

familiarly to each pass- 

ing breeze, is a pic- 

turesque spot known 

as Penn Valley. The 

greater part of the 

valley, is a succession 

of low, rocky hills, 

covered with chaparral and clusters of 
small pines, while dotted here and there 
on the low lands are numerous springs 
of pure cold water, with adjacent fertile 
spots covered with orchards, vineyards, 
and green fields of alfalfa. Owing to 
the heavy growth of brush and pines, 
there is no extended view of the valley, 
but from an eminence within its limits, 
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can be seen an ocean of waving grain 
fields, and beyond the mist that over- 
hangs the Sacramento River, the Marys- 
ville Buttes outlined against the sky in 
all their somber grandeur, while far, far 
away, where the sun suddenly drops 
from view, is the dimly outlined, misty 
blue of the Coast Range. 

Taking a serpentine course through 
the valley, is a clear cold stream, called 
Squirrel Creek, which lies here and 
there, in deep, silent pools, and again 
rushes headlong over rocky falls, where 
but a ray of sunshine finds its way 
through the wide spreading boughs of 
the pine trees. 

At the extreme lower end of the 
valley, on-a rocky upland, stands a little 
cabin, looking out upon a_ brush-covered 
opening, with only here and there a tree 
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to intercept the first rays of morning 
light. On the north and west, a forest 
of pines protects it from the chilling 
winds of winter, and the warm after- 
noon sunshine in summer. A few rods 
to the south, lies a rocky road, over 
which the Marysville stage bumps its 
passengers every day in the year; and 
beyond this lies a half board, half ditch 
fence, enclosing the pasture lands of a 
thrifty farmer. The cabin was built by 
an old negro, named Jim Mitchell, and 
the quarter-section on which it stands 
he took as a homestead, and there with 
his squaw wife spent many peaceful 
years, esteemed by all who knew him, 
for truthfulness and strict integrity. 

As is characteristic of his race, he 
loved companionship, and there were 
many hard struggles before poverty and 
ill health forced him to settle in this 
quiet spot. The ranch was of no value, 
aside from the timber and a small 


amount of pasturage, so he made no 
attempt at farming, but did odd jobs for 
the neighbors, and occasionally a full 
day’s work, when the state of his health 
would permit. 

His greatest solace in his isolation was 


an old fiddle. Ellen, the squaw, sat 
near, stroking her dog, ‘‘ Cully,’’ and 
looking upon her liege lord with love and 
admiration, as he played on long winter’s 
evenings. The other dogs stretched 
themselves at full length on the hearth, 
to enjoy the warmth of the open fire- 
place. The instrument was not in the 
hands of a novice, and as the lively 
strains rose and fell in quick succession 
upon the ears of the uncritical listeners, 
a vigorous pat, pat, kept the time per- 
fect, while an air of enchantment per- 
vaded the humble dwelling. The poor 
old face, suffused with smiles, looked 
again youthful in the fire-light glow. 
In an intoxication of fond memories 
aroused, aches and pains were forgotten, 
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—the old rheumatic leg was, ‘First 
upon the heel tap, then upon the toe; ’”’ 
—and before Jim came back to the 
realities of life and his infirmities, he 
made a futile attempt to leave his chair, 
and ‘‘ jump Jim Crow.”’ : 

Ellen kept the house in order, had the 
frugal meals on time, and otherwise 
busied herself, in piecing quilts of scraps 
given by the neighbors, and weaving 
beautifully designed baskets. The quilts 
kept the bed neat and made Mitchell 
comfortable, while the baskets were for 
her own people. Although very happy 
and contented with Mitchell, she still 
loved her tribe, and when a death 
occurred among the Indians, none con- 
tributed baskets more generously for 
the funeral fire than Ellen. It is doubt- 
ful if she could have broken her relations 
with the tribe, even had she wished to 
do so, for they settled down on Mitchell 
like a lot of vultures, ready to eat every 
sack of flour and side of bacon that 
found its way into the scanty larder. 

Friends remonstrated with such argu- 
ments as, ‘‘ They are more able to work 
than you, let them rustle for themselves.’’ 

** Could n’t tell em dat, boss, dey ’s her 
people, ’n she’s good to me. What ’ud 
I do without dat ooman, I’s a mighty 
sight to be thankful for.”’ 

By and by, Ellen got very little time 
for her patchwork and basket-making, 
as Mitchell’s failing health made it ne- 
cessary for her to seek employment at 
the neighboring farmhouses. Much of 
her time was spent on the ranch adjoin- 
ing their homestead, where she made 
herself useful at the wash-tub and mend- 
ing baskets, humming the while a mourn- 
ful dirge that contrasted strangely with 
her beaming countenance and childlike 
simplicity. The little dog was her con- 
stant companion, and the invalid, too, 
accompanied her, as long as he retained 
the strength to do so; for ‘‘ Boss and 
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Madam,”’ as he called them, were gener- 
ous to a fault, and the trio were sure of 
a good meal and a package to carry 
home, if they only made a call, ‘‘ up to 
de house.”’ 

They were in the habit of calling fre- 
quently, on their friends, and were made 
very welcome at more than one home in 
the valley. Sometimes the three came, 
bringing along the old fiddle; this was 
for pleasure only,—and Madam was enter- 
tained with the artist’s very best selec- 
tions. At other times the calls were of 
a business nature, such as ‘‘ dischargin’ 
a settin’ of aigs, to get some of Madam’s 
percochins,’’ or to get some ‘‘ distructions 
*bout makin sof’ soap.”’ 

A family to whom they paid regular 
visits, moved away, and in the course of 
time, the lady sent her ‘‘ love and kind 
remembrances to Mitchell and Ellen.’’ 


When the message was delivered, Ellen 
as usual had nothing to say, but Mitchell 


beamed with delight and volubly enu- 
merated the many gifts to ‘“‘me ’n 
Ellen,’’ and with emphasis declared, 
‘Madam Hyte ’s a squar up and down 
lady to think uv an ole nigger.’’ This 
little token of regard was a lasting mem- 
ory, kept fresh in the minds of his 
friends by frequent repetition, and refer- 
ence to the lady, as ‘‘a mighty good 
ooman.’’ 

Ellen was very quiet and unobtrusive, 
seldom speaking unless spoken to, and 
not always then, but when Mitchell en- 
tertained his friends with some highly 
embellished narrative of past adventures, 
she would blink her eyes and smile, and 
blink again, before she made the explain- 
ation, ‘* Jes’ a talkin’ now.”’ 

The neighbors were unanimous in the 
verdict, that ‘‘ Mitchell was no common 
nigger.’’ Without any education beyond 
reading and spelling a little, he spoke 
French, Spanish, English, and Indian. 
Although old, infirm, and destitute, he 
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cheerfully acknowledged there was ‘‘so 
much to be thankful for.’’ He had the 
politeness and suavity of a Frenchman, 
the good-natured improvidence of his 
own race, the hopeful simplicity of a 
child, and the love of a true gentleman 
for his wife, although she was only a 
Digger Indian. 

In conversation with Madam, he said: 
‘*| was borned a slave, in Loosyanny. 
Mars Bruce he borned same day, ’n ole 
boss he give me t’ Mars Bruce for his ’n, 
—’n mighty good times did me ’n Mars 
Bruce have ridin’ the hosses. We rid 
when we ’s no taller ’n yan table, ’n ’f 
anybody ’d cuff my years, Mars Bruce 
’ud rave, ’n tell ’um he ’spex he can cuff 
Jim ’f ’e needs ’busin’ dat way. Mars 
Bruce ’ud never sole my Jinsy down de 
Massassipy,— ole boss dun dat. Me ’n 
Mars Bruce done come to Californy over 
a plains, ’n jist at the Sabeen River, we 
met up with Dave Terry, a chum of 
our ’n, ’n right there Mars Bruce give 
my free papers, ’n I dun been my own 
man ever since. We wuz forty-niners, 
’n made a sight 0’ money,— 1 dun made 
six dollars a day, jes’ a washin’, an’ 
sich,— pears like | can’t say whar 
mine ’s gawn to. | never got drunk, ’n 
I never smoked, ’n | never chawed,— 
so ’t ain’t drunk up, nor ’t aint smoked 
up, nor ’t ain’t chawed up,—but it ’s gawn 
up de flume somehow, dat am a fac’, but 
1 ’se a mighty sight to be thankful for, 
anyways.”’ 

Sometimes the cabin was shut up for 


a few days, while the Mitchells on their 


old horse, Suzy, went off to a Digger 
fandango, Suzy had a special habit of 
always holding her mouth open,— Mit- 
chell said she was ‘‘ a laffin’,’’ but from 
appearances, the poor animal found living 
a rather serious matter, with but little 
to excite her risibles. ‘‘ Laffin’’’ Suzy 
with Mitchell and Ellen on her back, and 
Cully in Ellen’s lap, set off at a deliberate 
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gait,— while Ponto and Sally, with tails 
erect, trotted ahead, as if to encourage 
Suzy to quicken her pace. All together 
they made an interesting group on the 
highway. 

‘‘We allus takes our own grub,” 
Mitchell explained apologetically, ‘‘ fer 
| don’t want none uv their truck, ’pears 
like it ’s little uv everything.”’ 

At one time Madam missed the social 
calls of the Mitchells. Month after 
month went by, without a sight of their 
friendly faces. She was puzzled to as- 
cribe a cause for their absence. They 
were not gone, for with great regularity 
Cully came as usual for food that was 
always awaiting her. One day after 


she had finished her lunch and licked 
her mongrel chops, Madam tied a bit of 
gay ribbon on the dog’s neck, and saw 
her trot off home. 

Mitchell espied the ribbon at once, and 
with tears in his eyes exclaimed: ‘‘Madam 


dun dat. She want us to come.”’ 

If there had been any ill feeling, it 
was all gone now; that bit of ribbon 
bridged the chasm. Visits were at once 
resumed, without any reference to the 
past, and Cully became a greater favor- 
ite than ever with the Madam, who 
enjoyed making life a little easier for her 
poor neighbors. 

More and more feeble the invalid be- 
came, until a stroke of paralysis rendered 
him helpless. For three months Ellen 
vave him loving care, and when the 
burden became too heavy, some of her 
tribe assisted in ministering to his wants. 
Madam and the friends kept a better 
supply of provisions than had ever before 
rested on Ellen’s ‘‘ fall leaf table,’’ in 
which she had especial pride. 

One morning Tanaka came with a 
message ‘‘up to the house,’’— but In- 
dian like, he leaned on the fence, not 
offering to come in, or speak, until 
asked, ‘* What du you want, Tanaka ?”’ 


‘* Mitchell gone,’’ he replied, and with- 
out another word departed. 

Madam with her best lace pillow- 
cases and whitest sheets, and minor 
articles for Ellen, was admitted to the 
cabin, and led by the widow to the bed, 
where lay the body of her husband, 
covered entirely over with the best 
patchwork quilt. She removed the quilt 
from the face, and putting a hand on 
either side, knelt beside the bed and wept. 
All was done that could be for the respect 
of the dead and comfort of the living. 

A few months later, Ellen sold the 
land for $600, with permission to occupy 
the cabin as long as she chose. Money 
now began to be spent freely,— not by 
Ellen, but her Indian friends, who came 
and put up a cabin conveniently near, 
and lived entirely on her bounty, beg- 
ging the money by tens and twenties 
from the kind-hearted creature, who 
could not refuse her improvident brothers. 

With a bright golden twenty, Bob was 
sent to Smartsville for supplies. It was 
late before he returned, and then beastly 
drunk, and the money all gone. Some 
dissatisfaction was expressed, and Bob 
became furious, vowing vengeance on 
everybody in general. In a frenzy, he 
discharged a loaded Winchester, and 
accidently ended nis spree in a very few 
minutes. Ellen’s face wore a_ pained 
expression when she saw the bloodstains 
on her patchwork quilt. No doubt she 
thought of the peaceful days that were 
past, but no word escaped her lips. 

Soon after this Ellen and her friends 
set off for a fandango, sixteen miles 
away, over toward San Juan,— Ellen on 
‘* Laffin’ Suzy,’’ with numerous bundles 
of bedding and clothing, and the rest on 
foot, each with a basket or bundle. 
Ellen locked her cabin securely, but in 
the other house was left an old blind 
squaw, named Catum, who was too old 
to enjoy the fandango, and too feeble for 
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the journey. Provisions were placed in 
the chimney corner near her blankets, 
and Cully was left for company. 

Two days later the boss was passing 
by, and saw the cabin door standing 
wide open. Aware of Ellen’s absence, 
he went to close it and beheld a scene 
of destruction that made his heart ache 
for the helpless owner. In the center 
of the room was heaped every article of 
dress and furniture the cabin contained, 
hopelessly chopped into bits. There 
lay the ‘‘ fall leaf table ’’ and dish safe, 
split into kindling, the cooking-stove, 
dishes, and chairs, a mass of debris, and 
over all, was emptied sugar, salt, and 
flour. The feathers that Ellen had been 
so long in collecting for pillows, were 
floating about unrestrained, while on top 
of the heap, resting snugly in its box, 
was Mitchell’s fiddle, not one string 
amiss, and the only thing in the house 
that was not broken beyond the possi- 
Before reaching 


bility of any future use. 
the other cabin, the boss threw up his 
hands in horror; for there before him 


lay poor old Catum, stone dead. The 
shriveled old body was burned to a 
crisp, a band around the waist was all 
that was left of the clothing, and there, 
close by her side, sat faithful ‘little 
Cully. She greeted boss with a growl, 
although the little eyes wore a pleased 
expression at the approach of a friend. 

Out across the pine forest, not far 
from the big bend of Squirrel Creek, 
lived an ill-tempered, revengeful negro. 
Ineffectual attempts to convince the 
neighbors that he was not a gentleman 
of color, also added to the surly disposi- 
tion. Two weeks after Mitchell’s death, 
this person was anxious to take charge 
of the homestead, and fill the void in 
Ellen’s affections,— but in both he was 
disappointed, and the destruction of her 
property was the result. Whether the 
death of Catum is attributable to acci- 
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dent while preparing her frugal meal, or 
a crime to be laid at the door of the 
same demon, will forever be a mystery. 

Lack of sufficient proof was all that pre- 
vented boss and Madam, from seeing just- 
ice done their poor neighbor. Ellen was 
sent for, and Madam accompanied her, 
to be a support in her grief. She gazed 
long and earnestly on the ruins in her 
once comfortable and happy home. Si- 
lently she made her way to the little 
storeroom, where her beautiful baskets 
lay scattered about over the floor, cut 
up into bits. Mitchell’s ax had been 
used for their demolition, and was lying 
near with the handle broken. Medam 
knew these were her dearest treasures, 
that year after year, she had worked on 
them, stitch by stitch, that Mitchell 
with his violin sat near, and watched 
the busy fingers weaving in and out, 
and praised the ever-varying designs. 
With such recollections, her eyes were 
brimming with sympathetic tears, while 
Ellen, with clasped hands, and a half 
audible ‘‘Oh!’’ gazed on, shedding 
no tear and giving no further evidence 
of emotion. How keenly the loss was 
felt, is a secret in her own bosom. 

As Madam and boss were returning 
from Rough and Ready the next day, 
they met a small company of Indians, 
with their customary budgets and bun- 
dles, presumably all their worldly effects. 
It was nothing unusual to see them en 
route, so they were scarcely given a 
second glance, still it was remembered 
that one squaw, with muffled head and 


‘averted face, kept to the farther side of 
. the road. 


It was afterwards learned 
that this was Ellen, fulfilling the promise 
made to Mitchell, of ‘‘ going back to 
camp,’’— going back to her tribe, as poor 
as she left it years ago, going back to 
certain hardship and penury, going with- 
out one word of goodby, even to Madam, 
her very best friend. 

Helen M. Carpenter. 
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STOCKTON. 


THE COMING CHICAGO OF THE WEST COAST. 


A HISTORY of Stockton or San Joaquin 

County, brief as is the time covered, 
may extend indefinitely ; for the place 
has coupled with it so much of value to 
the world and so many natural advan- 
tayes that it cannot be passed over in 


few words. 

There is but one beginning to Stockton 
i that is Captain Charles M. Weber, 
tly called the ‘‘ Father of Stockton.”’ 
ue it is that its many natural advan- 
es could not long have remained un- 
preciated, still the fact remains that 
ch of the prosperity and advancement 
the city is due to his early planning, 
sight, sagacity, and liberality. 


LL. XXVi.—22. 


Captain Weber settled first on the 
present site of Stockton in 1841, and in 
1843 indirectly from the Mexican govern- 
ment got a grant of eleven square leagues 
of land then known as the Rancho del 
Campo de los Franceses, and soon laid 
out the present city. Now, where but 
afew years ago the Indian pitched his 
tepee, noble monuments stand, the pride 
of our nineteenth century. 

In San Joaquin County’s short history 
there have been three distinct ages or 
epochs, and each has contributed its 
share to the advanced state into which 
we are now entering. 

First, in common with the rest of Cal- 
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ifornia, the feverish excitement caused 
by the cry of ‘*Gold! Gold!’ as it rang 
across the continent. This lasted 
about twenty years, and here it is enough 
to say that it was productive chiefly in 
populating our State with a hardy band 
of energetic, determined, whole-souled 


age 


men. 

During this period Captain Weber 
never for once lost faith in the future of 
Stockton, which had been constantly 
growing until it had become a vigorous, 
wide awake city. 

But the country lands had all this time 
lain idle and by the most enthusiastic 
admirer of California were considered of 
little value. Just here the second era 
was ushered in. Men by the hundreds 


MASONIC BUILDING. 


left the mines and began to take the gold 
from the valleys. Wheat was the chief 
crop, and the time has been called the 
‘‘wheat age. This age like the pre- 
ceding lasted about twenty years. And 
no man was supposed to be farming at 
all who had not in from a thousand acres 
Then wheatfields began to be cut 


9? 


up. 


up into smaller fields, and a variety of 


People found to 
land would 


crops was planted. 
their astonishment that the 
raise other things just as well,— yes, in 
many instances better than wheat,— and 
the old men of 1849 began to awaken to 
some of the possibilities of San Joaquin 
soil and climate. 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND GUILD. 


California had long been known as 
the ‘‘ Wonder Land,’’ and no story was 
believed by our Eastern friends if any 
where near the truth. Now even the 
Californian story teller began to be sur- 
prised, as the actual possibilities opened 
up to him. 

Until then nature had been depended 
on to furnish water for the growth of all 
cereals and fruits, and today many a San 
Joaquin farmer will tell you that it is all 
well enough for Fresno or Los Angeles, 
or counties similarly situated, to irrigate, 
—it is necessary in such dry places,— 
but San Joaquin can raise as much with- 
out irrigation as with it. He never stops 
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to think that if San Joaquin can raise so 
much without irrigation what can she do 
with it, if she is but given a chance. 
Now the Woodbridge canal in the 
northern part of the county supplies 
about sixty thousand acres of land with 
water, and the Stanislaus and San 
Joaquin canal in the eastern and south- 
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eastern part will cover an area of some 


200,000 acres when completed. These 
together with irrigation by other methods, 
the changing of the large wheatfields 
into smaller holdings, and the cultivation 
of all kinds of fruits and vegetables, has 
opened up the third era, which is mer- 
ging into an awakening greater than the 
city and county has ever yet 
known. 

The growth of Stockton and 
the county has ever been slow, 
but it has been steady and sub- 
stantial, and if but one half of 
its natural advantages were 
known to the world that intangi- 
ble something we call a ‘‘ boom’’ 
would not be long in making 
itself felt. 


Some of the agricultural pro- 
ductions are, wheat, corn, bar- 
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ley, rye, oats, potatoes, onions, hay, 


sweet potatoes, watermelons, beans, ap- 
ples, figs, quinces, prunes, almonds, wal- 
nuts, grapes, oranges, lemons, olives, 
peaches, strawberries, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, plums, apricots, pears, necta- 


rines, beets, and sugarcane. In fact 
almost any of the fruits, vegetables, 
cereals, and textile plants, that will grow 
in any part of the State seem to flourish 
under the peculiar conditions of San Joa- 
quin. Live stock of 
every kind is found in 
abundance on the various 
ranches and is the main 
product of some. Small 
indeed is the percentage 
of the land of the county 
not susceptible of culti- 
vation. 

And Stockton is not 
mly the storehouse for 
ill this, but it is the gate- 
vay for the enormous 
roducts of both the San 
‘oaquin and the Sacra- 
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mento valleys, a district larger than most 
of the States in the Union. It is difficult 
to form any just idea of Stockton’s ship- 
ments by water and rail. The annual 
record would be something like this: 
60,000,000 feet of iumber, 100,000 tons 
of grain, 100,000 tons: of mill stuff, 
50,000 tons of coal, 50,000 tons of general 
merchandise, great quantities fruits and 
vegetables, and innumerable other things. 
The Armstrong-Hatch orchard of over 
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3,200 acres, the famous West’s vine- 


yards, and thousands of other smaller 


holdings, help to swell the shipments. 

As in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner so 
in Stockton, ‘‘Water,water everywhere.”’ 
The ground is full of it. Bore down a 
few feet anywhere and you strike a vein 
that you cannot pump dry. This is in 
many instances brought to the surface by 
\\ indmills and used for irrigation. Stock- 
ton has long been known 
as the city of windmills. 

Artesian also 
found -in 
over the country. 

The water supply for 
the city of Stockton, one 
of the most complete in 
the State, is obtained 
from artesian 
Still she is not satisfied, 
and arrangements are 
making for bringing wa- 
ter in aqueducts from 
Blue Lakes, 125 miles to 
the east, on the very cap 


water is 
Abundance all 


wells. 
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of the Sierra, the land of perpetual snow. 
When this is done, the most fastidious 
can have no cause of complaint,—-water, 
clear, cold, and pure,— no germs of dis- 
ease, no ‘‘ death in the pot.”’ 

The water communication with the sea 
is one great feature of Stockton,—free 
as air and as plentiful as sunlight. Other 
cities have been oppressed by railroad 
monopoly, but in vain have they tried to 
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BRINGING IN THE WHEAT. 


bring ruin to Stockton. Each day the 
tide rises and falls, and carries with it 
all its attendant benefits. *The harbor is 
sufficiently large to accommodate all the 
needs of the city. 


STEAM GANG PLOW AT WORK. 


Two rival steamship lines ply daily 
between Stockton San Francisco, 
and there are barges, launches, boats of 
all descriptions, constant- 
ly passing up and down 


and 


and carrying all kinds of 
merchandise. Added to 
this, surveys have been 
made and the time is 
near at hand when a deep 
water ship canal will 
connect Stockton with 
the sea. The cost of 
uch a canal but 
mall moment compared 
vith its advantages. 
lhe United States gov- 
rnment has promised to 
» a large part of the 


is of 


work, and Stockton will soon be a veri- 
table seaport. 

The steamers now plying are models 
of elegance, and the management is gen- 
tlemanly and considerate. This com- 
bined with the cheapness of the trip 
makes it one of pleasure, and large 
crowds go daily on these boats. 


From a Daguerreotype. 


CAPTAIN WEBER’S HOME. 
ERECTED WHEN LUMBER WAS ONE DOLLAR A FOOr. 


Stockton’s public schools are her pride. 
The board of trustees are business men 


of ability and influence, and conduct the 
schools on business lines, in the interest 


of the community. Teachers of ability 
and experience alone are employed. Each 
year such changes are made in the various 
buildings as make .them more inviting 
and capable of accommodating the fast 
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FREMONT SCHOOL, 


increasing population. This year special 
efforts are making, and a proposition will 
be submitted to the vote of the people tc 
build two new buildings at a cost of some 
$200,000. There are now nine school 
buildings and over fifty teachers. The 
High School is one of unusual thorough- 
ness and merit. Graduates are accred- 
ited to the universities without further 
The schools generally are 


examination. 
managed by high-minded, broad-guaged 


men, and so long as they are entrusted 
to the guardianship of such men, ‘‘ The 
American liberties is 


bulwark of our 


safe.’’ 

The present superintendents are, of 
the county, George Goodell, and of the 
city, James A. Barr,— thorough students 
endowed with executive ability and a 


liking for hard work. The most minute 
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thing connected with the whole school- 
system does not escape their notice, and 
the teacher that tries to dodge work and 
still retain his position finds himself in a 
bad place. Mr. Barr is a graduate of the 
Stockton Business College, and the spe- 
cial training he there received and his 
studious life have given him special rank 
as an educator. The schools are likely 
for a long time to come to be molded by 
his genius. 

Stockton has long been famous also for 
her private schools. The Stockton Busi- 
ness College has been established for 
over twenty years and is the best known 
school of its kind on the Coast, by reason 
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of the advantages it offers and the num- 
ber of prominent men who have graduated 
from its halls. Much of its popularity is 
due to the fact that the students board at 
the college and the teachers are men of 
experience, ability, and business methods. 

The Brothers’ College and St. Agnes’s 
Academy have for years made a crusade 
against ignorance. 

Stockton was one of the first interior 
cities to establish a branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and during 
the fifteen years of its existence untold 
good has been accomplished. It has 
good rooms, well fitted up with gymnastic 
apparatus, games, reading matter, and 
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PPE TRE Geek 
Weber Point, looking toward Masonie Temple Arks on McCloud's Lake. 
McCloud’s Lake looking toward Masonic Temple. A Typical San Joaquin River Reach. 
Stockton Channel looking toward Mt. Diablo 
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musical instruments. The president, J. 
H. Henderson, and the board of directors 
are all business men and thoroughly de- 
voted to the work. 

The population at the last census was 
20,000. If however, the outside addi- 
tions and colonies surrounding are 


included, the number is much greater. 
To give an idea of the magnanimous 
public spirit of the average Stocktonian 
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it may be said that within the past few 


months, hard as times are, over two hun- 
dred thousand dollars has been raised and 
absolutely donated to the public good, 

-ten dollars apiece to every man, 
woman, and child, in the city. For this 
generosity there are many whose names 
should be mentioned, but there are such 
a legion of them it would be impossible. 
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Nor is this public spirit marked alone by 
the giving of money, but it shows itself 
on every occasion where the public good 
demands it. Few cities can boast of so 
many and such liberal-hearted men. 
Some of Stockton’s professional men 
have a reputation for ability and public 
spirit that any community will find it 
hard to match. Of these may be men- 
tioned as a favorable example, the law 
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firm of Woods & Levinsky, S. D. Woods 
and A. L. Levinsky. For eight years 
the firm was Loutitt, Woods, & Levinsky, 
but since January, 1894, it has been 
composed of the two men first named. 
This firm is given on yearly retainer the 
business of the largeSt corporations doing 
business in the City of Stockton :—P. A. 
Buell & Company, The Alameda & San 
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WHEAT HACLING BY TRACTION ENGINES. 


Joaquin Railroad (the Corral Hollow 
line), the Glasgow & California Land 
Co. (Limited), The Stockton Car, Ma- 
chine & Agricultural Works, the Stan- 
islaus & San Joaquin Water Company, 
The California Navigation & Improve- 
ment Company, Stockton Electric Rail- 
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road Company, Stockton 
Savings Bank, Farmers 
Union & Milling Com- 
pany, and a number of 
others, besides the busi- 
ness of many of the larg- 
est firms and single capi- 
talists. But in spite of 
this volume of work, 
these men never refuse 
to hear the call on them 
for their services in any 
public need. They have 
done so much for the San 
Francisco and San Joaquin Valley Rail- 
road, that Vice-President Watt said of 
them lately, ‘‘They have rendered the 
road valuable service for a long time 
without any expectation of reward.”’ 
‘‘New Stockton’’ is the result of the 
labors of such men and she never calls 
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A BUELL FOR THE LADIES’ EDITION OF THE STOCKTON ‘“‘ MAIL.” 


PROCEEDS GIVEN TO THE VALLEY RAILROAD. 


on them in vain for either time or 
money. The offices of the firm are in 
the Yosemite Building which besides be- 
ing a theater, as mentioned elsewhere 
in this article, is an office building that 
any city might be glad to claim. Woods 
& Levinsky occupy the best suite of 
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rooms in the building, the entire north 
end of the second floor. 
The best court house in the State is 


found in Stockton. It was erected of 
California granite in 1890 at a cost of 
$366,000. The building is an imposing 
three story structure surrounded by a 











VIEW OF STOCKTON, NORTHEAST FROM COURT HOUSE. 


beautiful lawn covered with palms. - It is 
lighted and heated by natural gas and 


provided with all modern conveniences. 
Its vaults and safes defy alike the fire 
fiend and the burglar. 

Next in importance in beauty and use- 
fulness is the Public Library building. 
It was built of the best polished marble 
at a cost of sixty thousand dollars, and 


contains over twenty-six thousand 
volumes of the finest seiection of books 
on the Coast. 

The general government has already 
appropriated $75,000 towards building a 
post office, and substantial reasons are 
given for believing that another appro- 
priation of $100,000 will be made for the 
same purpose. In that event the city 
will have one of the finest post offices in 
the West. The government has already 
bought a block of land for it on the 
corner of two of the principal streets. 

The finest theater —the Yosemite — 
in the interior of the State is also located 
at Stockton. 

Five banks through which flow the 
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financial life of the city have not been 
effected by the general depression. Prom- 
inent among these is the Stockton Sav- 
ings and Loan Society. 

There are some twenty religious 
organizations, many of them with fine 
structures. Some of the most progres- 
sive and eloquent ministers in the State 
are found in Stockton. 

Societies to suit every taste and 
embracing over fifty include for their 
object benevolence, education, diversion, 
athletics, art, literature, music, protec- 
tion, and fraternity. 

The Athletic Association, is one of the 
strongest young athletic institutions in 
the United States, and is strictly an 
amateur organization. Its building has 
just been completed and furnished at a 
cost of $7000. This includes a_ boat 
house where $1200 worth of shells and 
rowing apparatus is stored. The Associ- 
ation has a membership of nearly three 
hundred, and its objects embrace every 
ennobling sport that is known both for 
inside and outside work. The Oakieaf 
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Wheelmen, the Signal Corps, and the 
Camera Club, have all disbanded and 
joined the Association. It has also a 
ladies’ annex, which is to be an important 
feature of the institution. 

The San Joaquin Valley Fair Associ- 
ation was organized in 1860, the coming 
fair being the thirty-fifth one held. Mr. 
L. U: Shippee is president of the asso- 
ciation and C. E. Doan, secretary. Sep- 
tember 16th is set for the opening day, 
the races lasting one week and the pa- 
vilion exhibit two weeks. The pavilion 
is the finest one on the Coast and the 
best for the size of the city in the United 
States. The kite-shaped and regulation 
track combined is the only one in the 
world. A large number of entries have 
already been made and the prospects are 
that the coming meeting will be the 
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largest ever held in San Joaquin County. 
A large number of novelties have been 
secured for the pavilion and a most en- 
tertaining programme will be given each 


evening. The cost of the pavilion was 
$50,000 and the grounds are worth $150- 
ooo. All the improvements have been 
made under the supervision of Mr. 
Shippee, who for twenty-two years has 
been president of the association. 

Few tracks are so famous as the kite- 
shaped track of Stockton. In 1892 all 
the racing records of the world were 
broken there. Annually a large number 
of horses are brought to it from famous 
stables, not alone on the West Coast but 
in the East, to be trained. 

At no- other place on the Pacific Coast 
is natural gas foundin such quantities and 
so generally used as at Stockton. Over 
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twenty wells are in use and they furnish 
from 2500 to 100,000 cubic feet each of 


gas per day. No trials for gas have as 
yet been unsuccessful. The depth bored 
is from 8000 to 15,000 feet and the wells 
range from ten to seventeen inches in 
diameter. The gas is forced up in con- 
nection with water, which flows as in an 
artesian well, the gas separating as it 
comes to the top of the ground. The gas 
is superior to any other known, and may 
be used for both lighting and heating. 
It is piped into the homes, andon account 
of its cheapness is quite generally used. 
There is no odor about it, either when 
consumed or when it escapes. It has 
never been known to explode, and it does 
not asphyxiate under any circumstances. 
The water from the wells in many in- 
stances is utilized for bathing. One of 
these places, known as Jackson’s Baths, 
has become quite celebrated, both as a 
pleasure resort and for the medicinal 
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qualities of the water. Many suffering 
from different maladies find almost instant 
relief. There is one large bathing reser- 
voir and a great number of smaller ones 
of different depths. Those having no 
experience in the use of natural gas can 
form no just idea of its advantages. It 
is much cheaper than either wood or coal 
and is decidedly more satisfactory. One 
can regulate the quantity, and turn it off 
when not needed, thus stopping the 
expense. It is also clean and handy and 
perfectly harmless. Anyone once using 
it does not care to return to coal or wood 
any more than one used to riding in a 
palace car would wish to take a pleasure 
trip in an ox wagon. Manufacturers find 
it superior to other fuel. This together 
with the prospects of cheap coal from the 
Corral Hollow Railroad will give to Stock- 
ton still greater impetus as a manufactur- 
ing center. There are also gas works of 
the usual kind. 
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One of the needs of the Stockton of 
today is larger hotel accommodations. 
The hotels are good as they now are, but 
they are not sufficiently large. 

The intelligence and advancement of 
a city is shown by the number and the 
grade of its newspapers. Stockton has 
a goodly number, The Record, the Mail, 
and the /ndependent, are issued daily. 
The Record is the youngest in point of 
years, but it is progressive and reliable. 
The Mail and the /ndependent are much 
older and are well known throughout the 
State. 

The Fire Department is well organized 
and efficient. Chief Rolf is careful and 
conscientious and exacts of his men that 
each shall do his duty. Since he has 
been in office insurance rates have been 
lowered about 20 per cent and risks are 
considered better. 

In but few cities has nature done so 
much to furnish good streets. The 


ground is almost a dead level for miles. 
Then this level ground is covered for 
miles with bitumen or basalt and shaded 
on either side by beautiful trees, making 
cool, inviting walks or drives all over the 
city. This together with the fact that no 
other city in the West has so many 


beautiful residences, surrounded by 
grassy lawns, arbors, and the like, makes 
home life very attractive. 

The report of the secretary of the State 
Board of Health says: ‘‘ Stockton has the 
best system of sewerage in the State.’’ 
These sewers are a complete barrier 
against impure water, miasma and fevers, 


the welfare of a community is its civic . 


management. In this respect Stockton 
and San Joaquin County are especially 
favored. The county and city officials, 
Supervisors, mayor, boards of public 
works, and council, have on the whole 
been men of advanced ideas and stability 
of character, capable and efficient. 
Stockton’s street car facilities are com- 
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plete. A system of electric roads with 
double tracks ramify throughout the city, 
giving the people unusual accomodations 
for reaching any desired place in the 
shortest possible time. And as all lines 
belong to the same company, by trans- 
fers one may travel, for one fare, until 
tired of riding. The company that fur- 
nishes the electric lines with power also 
runs a complete system of electric lighting 
for the city. 

In a few years, at most, Stockton will 
be be the railroad center of the Pacific 
Coast. The Southern Pacific has lines 
extending from the city in two directions 
and besides these there are three others 
in process of construction. One, the 
San Francisco and San Joaquin Valley 
Railroad, will extend the entire length 
of the San Joaquin valley, and probably 
connect with the Santa Fé, making 
Stockton a terminus. This is being 
rapidly pushed and will open up overland 
competition. The next is the Alameda 
and Corral Hollow road. This also makes 
Stockton its terminus and opens up vast 
coal fields, which in turn will develop the 
manufacturing interests of the city. This 
road is in course of active construction, 
with plenty of capital and energy behind 
it. The third-will extend from Stockton 
to Lodi and open up a rich agricultural 
district with Stockton the only outlet. 
There is still another contemplated, which 
will extend from Stockton to the Yo- 
semite Valley. It would be a difficult 
matter to estimate the value of these 
roads on the future of Stockton. 

Those who have never been in Cali- 
fornia often speak of our climate as 
though it were alike in all parts of 
the State. In truth no State in the 
Union possesses a greater variety. San 
Francisco and the coast are noted for 
their cold winds ani chilling fogs, the 
interior cities in the upper part of both 
the San Joaquin and the Sacramento 
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valleys, for the extreme heat and dry 
atmosphere. The mountain has still 
another climate peculiar to itself and 
varying at different times of the year. 
But Stockton, ciose to the geographical 
center of the State, is not subject to the 
extremes of any of these parts, but par- 
takes of the nature of all and is the 
golden mean. Another thing that tends 
to modify the climate of Stockton is the 
fact that the water communications ex- 
tend directly to the coast through a break 
in the mountains, and the sea breeze 
rushes through this break and travels 
over water all the way, until it is robbed 
of its harshness. Hence, Stockton is 


devoid of chilling winds and dense un- 
healthy fogs, while the tide rises and 
falls each day, giving 
cleanliness to the water. 

If it were not for the fact that statistics 
are such unpleasant things I would quote 
figures from the secretary of the State 


freshness and 


Board of Health, which show conclusively 
that Stockton is the healthiest city of 
15,000 inhabitants on the Coast. 

in speaking of the public buildings of 
Stockton I omitted to refer to the State 
Insane Asylum. It is the largest and 
best arranged in the State. With the 
exception of a small part; the buildings 
are all new, and an appropriation of thirty 
thousand dollars has been made towards 
rebuilding and remodeling the old struc- 
ture. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a neater and more carefully kept 
place. The inmates are treated with 
the greatest consideration and shown 
every privilege that their condition will 
allow. 

Then the private asylum of Doctor Asa 
Clark is so arranged and managed that 
no better place could well be devised in 
which to confine those in the condition 
of these poor unfortunates. Doctor 
Clark has made a life study of nervous 
diseases and has arranged this place, 


giving to it all the advantages of his ex- 
perience and ability. 

On account of natural advantages 
Stockton has long held a front rank as a 
manufacturing city. In the aggregate 
output it stands second in the State, but 
in variety and in many specialties it 
leads all cities on the Pacific Coast. As 
first in importance we will mention the 
flouring mills, as there are here the lar- 
gest mills west of Minneapolis. The 
proximity to the immense wheat belts, 
the cheap fuel and unsurpassed facilities 
for shipping, have resulted in the build- 
ing of four gigantic mills with a daily 
output of ten thousand barrels. Not 
alone is this large amount turned out, 
but on account of the superior class of 
wheat raised and the latest improved 
machinery, the flour is famous for its 
quality, and it readily finds market in 
China, Mexico, and the Islands, as_ well 
as in all parts of the United States. 

The Pacific Tannery was established 
in 1860 and has been constantly enlar- 
ging ever since, until today the annual 
output is 65,000 sides of leather, valued 
at $350,000. This leather finds ready 
market in all the large cities of the East, 
on account of the grade produced. About 
sixty men are constantly employed at 
an expense of $50,000 annually. A gen- 
eral assortment of leather is produced, all 
of high grade. 

The Stockton Woolen Mills are the 
largest on the Coast. They employ 
about 200 people in all the departments 
and turn out all classes of blankets, 
flannels, and cassimere. It is worth 
the time of any one to go through the 
mills, beginning with the raw unwashed 
wool, and note the various stages it goes 
through until it comes out the finest, 
most delicate fabrics. 

Near the woolen mills is the extensive 
paper mill plant. All classes of paper 
are here manufactured. 
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The manufacturing of pottery is one 
of the oldest of arts and all ages have 
produced it. But few plants of any age 
or country have turned out a superior 
grade or a greater variety than the 
Stockton plant. 

No Eastern made vehicles are found 
to stand the climate as well as a Cali- 
fornia buggy does, and while there are a 
number of factories in Stockton, the most 
notable, both in regard to the amount 
produced and the superiority and variety 
of workmanship, are the firms of W. P. 
Miller and M. P. Henderson & Son. 

The combined harvester is a California 
production. The first machine was in- 
vented here in Stockton and here the 
machines are still made. The principal 
factories are the Stockton Combined Har- 
vester and Agricultural Works, Holt 
Brothers, and Hauser, Haines & Knight. 
Each of these have extensive specialties 
in connection with the building of these 
machines. The Agricultural Works make 


a specialty of building railway and street 
The Holt Bros., wheels of all pos- 
sible descriptions, while Hauser, Haines 


cars. 


& Knight build gas engines. In addition 
to these there is the extensive factory for 
agricultural implements of Matteson & 
Williamson. : 
The Stockton Iron Works was estab- 
lished in 1868. Its annual output is 
$35,000. Itemploys an average of thirty 
men. It makes a specialty of dredging 
and pumping plants, but its work is not 
confined to reclamation machinery, but 
includes hoisting engines, boilers, cars, 
and the like. It is one of the most ex- 
tensive plants in the interior of the State. 
Then there is the Globe Iron Works 
which is similar in most respects to the 
above plant, except that it makes a spe- 
cialty of moulding, blacksmithing, and in 


fact working iron into every conceivable 
shape or for any purpose. It supplies a 
large territory. 

There are large lumbering interests in 
Stockton, and several extensive yards. 
The P. A. Buell & Company, and the 
Stockton Lumber Company, are the 
most prominent. 

Taken as an aggregate the city has an 
output of $13,000,000 annually, giving 
employment to 1,600 men, with a pay 
roll of $1,250,000. 

The assessed value of the city is some 
$15,000,000, and of the county, $35,- 
000,000. 

To recapitulate, the articles manufac- 
tured are flour, woolen fabrics, building 
material, furniture, street and railway 
cars, carriages, windmills, agricultural 
implements, pottery, wine, brandy, chic- 
ory, buhach, macaroni, and leather. 

Unlike an Eastern city, Stockton is 
cosmopolitan in its nature, and people 
are here found on its streets from all 
points of the globe. it is a study to 
stand on the plaza and watch what is to 
be seen. 

To a stranger coming here the streets 
are not kept so clean nor the city in gen- 
eral so neat and inviting as it should be. 
In this a reformation is needed. A better 
advertisement would be to pay more for 
actual work done and less for salary to 
figure heads. 

Among the other prosperous towns of 
the county are Lodi, Lathrop, Banta, 
Farmington, Elliott, Haldan, Peters, 
Woodbridge, Locksford, Clements, Ripon, 


-New Hope, and Linden. 


Take it for all in all, the citizens have 
much to justify the oft-repeated remark 


‘that, ‘‘Stockton is the best city in the 


best county of the best State in grandest 
country in the world.’’ 


WC hamacy 
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ATSON’S, with mountains on 
one side and _ sage-brush 
plains on the other, was the 
resort of both miners and 
cowboys. Each of these 
classes has its own peculiari- 

ties, and within those certain lines where 
these peculiarities overlapped, there was 
an abnormal development at Watson’s. 
Thus, the leading elements of the little 
town (as, alas! they are in some places of 
greater pretension) were the saloon- 
keepers, the gamblers, and certain femi- 
nine members not of good repute. But 
it was not a mushroom town. It had its 


good old days of ’53, its pioneers, and its 
history. 

About half way down the main street 
and directly opposite ‘‘Tim’s’’ there was 


a tall post in the highway, from the 
top of which projected a gibbet-like arm, 
and sign board, and upon this was painted 
the likeness of a squabby goose with a 
ridiculously long neck, and the legend 
‘‘Swan House, Widow Goram, Pro- 
prietor.’” When it was painted, twenty- 
five years or more ago, the word ‘‘ pro- 
prietress ’’ was not in general use at Wat- 
son’s. But proprietor or proprietress, 
the Widow Goram had, for that length of 
time, been the landlady of the Swan 
House. Tall, rather raw-boned, ex- 
tremely decided in word, look, and 
action, the Widow was almost as familiar 
a figure in the little town as Tim Barney, 
the pioneer saloon-keeper. 

Another well-known resident was Tom 
Quong, the village laundryman, a pioneer 
and itsonly celestial inhabitant. China- 
men had come and gone, but Tom stayed. 
He was a weazened up, dried out little 
Chinaman, sharp and shrewd as need be, 
but still accounted honest. It was gen- 
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erally believed that Tom had severed all 
connection with the Chinese Six Com- 
panies and was his own master. It can- 
not be stated with any authority that this 
was the case, for, really, there are many 
mysteries concerning celestial life too 
deep for the Caucasian mind to fathom. 
When anyone tells you he thoroughly 
understands Chinese ways and motives, 
do not ask him to prove it. A Chinaman 
is not naturally inclined to tell the bar- 
barians much concerning himself, and as 
many of his ways do not meet the ap- 
proval of the barbarians, there is every 
inducement for the Chinaman to keep his 
own secrets, and also those of all other 
Chinamen. 

‘“*Why you no marry, Tom?’’ Mrs. 
Goram was busily engaged in doing up a 
bundle of washing, for which the China- 
man was waiting. 

Tom grinned. ‘‘ Me mally ? No catchee 
money. ”’ 

“Oh, go long. You make plenty 
money. You support wife all right. ’’ 

‘*Um,—costee too muchee money 
buy wife. Gettee one not muchee good 
wife, tlee hunnen dolla. Catchee one 
good wife, mebbe one tousan dolla, mebbe 
twelf hunnen 
dolla. Me 
no catchee 
money. ”’ 

‘Why, you 
don’t have to 
buy a wife in 
this country.” 

‘“Mebbe 
Melican man 
no buy wife. 

Chinaman no 
pay money, 
no cacthee 
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wife. Meno like wife anyway. Mebbe 
buy wife, she too muchee talkee, talkee 
alle time. Mebbe too muchee lasen (too 
lazy). Mebbe heap dirty. Mebbe lon 
*way odda Chinaman. Wife no good. ’’ 

The Widow and the washerman were 
good friends. He did the Widow’s laund- 
rying, and she took a kindly interest in 
his affairs. Her twenty years acquain- 
tance with Quong, however, could not 
overcome the patronizing air with which 
she treated him. 

There seems to be a curious, yet almost 
unanimous, belief among the American 
people that a Chinaman is not in reality a 
human being. By most men he is bully- 
ragged and domineered over; by many 
women, treated as they would treat a 
half-witted child; and by others, as if he 
were an automatic washing machine, yet 
possessed of faint glimmerings of reason. 
Itis apparently taken into consideration 
by none, that he is a man, with all the 
passions and most of the feelings of com- 
mon men. 

However much Tom may have been 
set against the idea of marrying, the 
leaven of the Widow’s words must have 
worked within him; for, three or four 
months after delivering his unfavorable 
opinion regarding matrimony, upon bring- 
ing her washing home one evening, he 
surprised the Widow by saying, — 

‘*Next week I go Po’tlan’, catchee 
wife. ’’ 

‘‘What,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Goram, ‘‘you 
go catch a wife! How much you pay ?”’ 

‘*O, mebbe tlee, fo’ hunnen dolla. ’’ 

‘* How you get a wife in Portland ?’’ 

‘* Long time go I litee my blodda Can- 
ton buy me one wife. He litee me he 
buy one good wife fifty dolla and send 
him on steamer. I litee flend Victo’; he 
pay fifty dolla tax, puttee wife on nodda 
steamer. | go Po’tlan’, and | say Melican 
man, ‘ How much gettee one Chinawoman 
from Victo’?’ He say, ‘Mebbe hunnen 


fifty dolla.’ 
dolla, gettee slifcate, catchee wife. 
sabbe ?”’ 

- Yes, I sabbe, and a mighty heathenish 
way it isof getting a wife.’”’ 

We may all agree with Mrs. Goram on 
this question; but that will not prevent 
all Chinamen from having a most sover- 
eign contempt for what they consider 
our sentimentalism in treating a subject 
which is with them purely a matter of 
business. You will also please note that, 
however bland Quong might have been, 
he was far from childlike in the matter of 
smuggling in a wife in opposition to the 
laws of the land. 

Tom’s little dealing in contraband 
seemed to be successful, for in due course 
of time he returned from Portland, bring- 
ing with him the cutest little Chinese 
maiden, who looked like one of those 
dolls you sometimes see in Chinese 
bazars. The Widow Goram immediately 
took a great fancy to Len Oi Chew, 
otherwise known as ‘‘ Tom Quong’s 
wife.’’ Of course Len Oi could not 
speak a word of English, but Mrs. Goram 
soon won her good opinion and she spent 
many hours in the Widow’s kitchen, 
learning the language of her new friend, 
and incidentally, to cook many dishes ‘‘alle 
same Melican way.’’ Meanwhile, Tom, 
so far as anyone was able to tell, was 
exceedingly well satisfied with his pur- 
chase. 

But there was trouble brewing. One 
evening Tom called at the Swan in great 
agitation. 

‘*You come see. I show you some- 
thing, ’’ said he to the Widow. 

‘¢ What is it? ’’ asked Mrs. Goram, in 
surprise. ‘‘ Ils Len Oi sick ?”’ 

‘*No. You come see. ”’ 

Mrs. Goram went with him. He led 
the way to the edge of the town, and 
there, under the shelter of the willows 
growing along the little stream that 


All litee, | pay hunnen fifty 
You 
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flowed through the village, were two 
Chinamen squatting before a camp fire, 
comfortably drinking tea and eating rice. 
After watching the camp for a few 
minutes, Tom and the Widow withdrew 
without being seen. 

‘Well, what ’s the meaning of this? ”’ 
inquired Mrs. Goram. 

‘* Too muchee bad Chinamen, ’’ replied 
Tom. ‘‘Po’tlan’ Chinamen.”’ 

And that was all the information which 
could be gctten from him. As he was 
leaving her, however, he said, with asort 
of grim determination, ‘*‘ Mebbe . dead 
Chinaman fo’ breakfast tomollo. ”’ 

Tom Quong was a prophet. Next 
morning, sure enough, there was a dead 
Chinaman found lying in the street not 
far from Tom’s wash-house. Watson’s 
had not been such a quiet village that 
the finding of a dead Chinaman in the 
street would be likely to create much ex- 
citement, yet there was some speculation 
and inquiry. Tom knew nothing. Had 
seen two Chinamen, but they had 
gone away. 

What the mysterious workings of his 
Chinese brain were that led Tom to con- 
fide in the Widow Goram is something too 
deep for anyone but the psychologist. 
He, however, understood the Widow well 
enough to feel sure she would keep her 
own counsel. His estimate of her char- 
acter was entirely correct. Mrs. Goram 
had been trained in the robust school of 
the mining camp and took a very broad 
view of the matter. As she mixed the 
dough for a pan of biscuits that morning, 
she soliloquized:— 

‘‘Tom’s got more grit than | thought 
any Chinaman had, for he certainly 
killed the one that was found dead. It ’s 
Let the 


none of my business though. 
heathens fight it out among themselves 
if they want to, and anyway, it served 
him right for interfering in Tom’s family 
affairs, ”’ 


Mrs. Goram was by no means ignorant 
of celestial ways, and understood, as will 
every one who is at all conversant with 
Chinese customs, about what were the 
facts in the matter. It is well known 
that all the coolies in America are the 
slaves of the Chinese Six Companies, 
and Tom Quong was no exception. He 
had rebelled, however, and carried 
his temerity so far as to importa wife 
without the intervention of the real 
rulers of our Chinese population. Such 
an infringement of their rights and pre- 
rogatives had brought down the ven- 
geance of the ‘‘ Boss Chinamen’’ upon 
Tom’s head, and acouple of high-binders. 
had been sent to square accounts with 
the refractory subject. These little mat- 
ters of discipline are usually settled by a 
stab in the dark anda coroner’s verdict 
of, ‘‘ Death from wounds inflicted by 
some person unknown; ’”’ but Quong had 
a few ideas of his own, imbibed probably 
through a long contact with the peculiarly 
independent civilization of the mining 
camp, and had taken a hand himseif in 
the adjustment of his case. 

After this incident, the domestic peace 
and felicity of the Quong family was 
undisturbed for some time. But more 
trouble was in store. One night, about 
eleven o’clock, the Widow Goram was 
awakened by the voice of Tom Quong 
calling to her from the hallway outside 
her door, — the Swan House did not boast 
a night clerk, — 

** Widda, Widda, you come; me likee 
see you vella quick. ”’ 

Mrs. Goram lost little time at her toilet. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ she inquired 
as she appeared before the much excited 
Chinaman. 

‘*Len Oi — you sabbe — Len Oi gone.”’ 

‘* Gone where? ”’ 

‘*Bad Chinaman cally him’way. You 
sabbe —- you sabbe — Black Chinaman, 
velly bad Chinaman. He come Po’tlan’. 
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He cally Len Oi’way.’’ And then fol- 
lowed a flow of Chinese which might 
have been supplications, or might have 
been curses, — whatever it was it was 
earnest and heartfelt. 

When Tom had sufficiently recovered 
his senses and exhausted his breath, the 
Widow endeavored to get from hima 
straight story of what had happened. _ It 
seems that he had gone out rather late 
with a bundle of washing and on return- 
ing had found the house in confusion and 
Len Oi gone, and he was certain that 
‘¢ bad Chinamen ’’ had carried her away. 

‘‘How do you know bad Chinamen 
carried her off ?”’ 

‘¢ He come talkee me tlee day ’go. 

‘*Who ?” 

‘Bad Chinaman. Hesay: ‘ Youpay 
fi’ hunnen dolla, you keep wife. You no 
pay, you no keep him, — boss Chinaman 
come takee him ’way.’ You sabbe? Me 
no catchee fi’ hunnen dolla, — no habbe, 
no pay. Me habbe, — no pay alle same. 
You he’p me fin’ Len Oi?” 

‘¢ That I will, ’’ said Mrs. Goram deter- 
minedly. ‘‘ Come with me.”’ 

The Widow led the way across the 
street to ‘‘ Tim’s.’’ Although rather late 
in the evening, there were quite a num- 
ber of men in the saloon. The Widow 
told her story, — or rather Quong’sstory, 
—and added, ‘‘ They most likely have 
taken her to the China camp down the 
creek, an’,if you men get a hustle on 
yourselves, you can get there as soon as 
they will. ”’ 

For a moment there 
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was silence. 


Then up spoke a long, gawky cowboy, ° 


a man not of very long residence at 
Watson’s : 

‘‘Widder, | don’t see as this is any 
funeralof ourn. If them heathens wanter 
fight over a Chinawoman, why let ’em. 
This here one prob’ly did n’t pay more’n 
fifteen dollars for her in the first place. ”’ 

The Widow was mad in a second,— 


he was a new man, or he would not have 
been so rash. 

‘You great, long, skulkin’ shadder of 
asnubbin’ post, what odds does it make 
to you what he paid for her? I’m dead 
certain that even if he did n’t pay more 
than fifteen dollars for her, it’s a mighty 
sight more than anybody would give for 
you, with your spurs and quid of tobacco 
throwed in.’’ Then turning to the re- 
mainder of the company, ‘‘ | hope the rest 
of you ain’t no such hulkin’ cowards as 
him. ”’ 

There was a pause. 

‘* Well, now, I tell ye, Widder, how it 
is with me.’’ It was Big Jim, the ‘‘king 
pin’’ gambler of the town, who spoke. ‘| 
ain’t afraid to make a show down of prin- 
cerples. I believe that a man is just as 


white as he acts, no matter what his color 
is. We all knows that this here feller is 
white, — fer a Chinaman, —and I ’spose 
he bought and paid fer his woman ’cordin’ 


to his law and religion and the rules of 
the game. But | don’t know as I would 
turn out this time of night just fer a 
Chinaman no matter how white he was; 
but seein’ you ask it as a favor, Widder, 
you can deal me a hand. Boys, show your 
cards. Do you stay with the Widder 2” 

As more than one man in the crowd 
had been befriended by the Widow 
Goram with board and lodging when he 
was ‘‘ down on his iuck,’’ there was a 
general declaration of intention to ‘‘ stay 
by the Widder. ’’ !n compliance with this 
resolution, a party of tenor a dozen men, 
with the Widow Goram mounted upon 
the long cow-boy’s pony, were soon 
wending their way in the direction of the 
camp of the Chinese miners. 

Upon entering the camp, the excited 
gabbling of many voices, coming from 
the tent given over to gambling and 
opium smoking, showed that something 
unusual was going on. No time was 
lost in reconnoitering. Big Jim pulled 
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aside the flap of the tent, poked in the 
muzzles of a brace of pistols, and fol- 
lowed them immediately with his head. 
After a glance around, he stepped inside, 
—the Widow, Tom Quong, and two or 
three others, close upon his heels. 

As soon as the excited Chinamen could 
regain their wits after this apparition of 
armed men, there were general exclama- 
tions of ‘* Whaffo ? ’’ ‘* Whatta matta ?’’ 
intermixed with various Chinese oaths. 
There was no effort at resistance, as a 
Chinaman knows as well as any one 
when you have the dropon’him. When 
the hubbub had partially subsided, Big 
Jim called to Tom, ‘‘ Here you, tell ’em 
what we’re after.’’ 

Tom waited for no other invitation, 
but began rattling off questions in Chinese 
at an astonishing rate. The Chinaman 
that took it upon himself to act as spokes- 
man seemed to make some objection to 
answering Tom’s questions, but a timely 


demonstration upon the part of Big Jim 
and his revolvers elicited satisfactory 
replies, for Tom immediately said: ‘‘She 
here. You come, | show you.”’ 

Quong led the way toa tent before 
which a Chinaman was apparently keep- 
ing guard; but he stood aside upon 
request, backed by the presentation of a 
pistol. Inside, the light of a lantern 
showed Len Oi Chew crouched in a cor- 
ner, limp and bewildered. Tom rushed 
forward, babbling in Chinese, and ina 
moment she was in his arms and they 
were fondling each other in a most highly 
civilized way. 

The Widow Goram viewed the scene 
with unbounded satisfaction depicted 
upon her countenance, while the long 
cowboy looked on in utter amazement. 

‘* Well l’ll be damned! ”’ said heat last. 
‘* To see the way they take on over each 
other, a feller might almost think they 
was humans.”’ 


E. Lincoln Kellogg 
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“6 Dest thou remember, dear, the old life too ?”’ 
— Rain on the attic roof and the robin’s note 
Mocking the rain from the elms till the sun broke thro’; 
Piping gayly still, and shaking the pearls from his coat. 


Rain or sunshine, Janet, thy smile thro’ all ; 
The low green hills grew rosy beyond that smile. 
‘‘ Dared’’ —for a romp to the rough stone orchard wall, 
Where the ‘‘ Mill Brook ’’ flowed down, murmuring the while. 


Rain in summer and sunshine after the rain. 


Dear eyes! 
A kiss! 


They smiled to mine and I knew thee true! 
There are years since then, and sometimes pain,— 


Dost thou remember, Janet, the old life too ? 


Edward A. Raleigh. 
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THE WORK OF A MODERN “SOCIETY ON THE STANISLAUS.” 


M ANY people, knowing but part of the 

facts, have supposed that the de- 
cision of Judge Ross, of the United States 
District Court, would prove a great back- 
set to the progress of irrigation in Cali- 
fornia. The truth is, that whatever may 
be the result of that decision if sustained 
by the higher Court, there will still be 
abundant opportunity, and abundant use 
of that opportunity, to bring down the 
life-giving waters of the Sierras to the 
service of man on the great level valleys 
lying at its feet. 

There are many and large canals and 
ditches constructed by corporations, not 
operating at all under the Wright Act, 
but under the ordinary laws of business 
enterprise, unquestioned and unques- 
tionable. 

A modern instance of these canals we 
choose, because it is just at point of com- 
pletion, because it is constructed in a 
style that is original and interesting, and 
because the country it covers is so large, 
so fertile, so near to market, and so 
desperately in need of the waters of this 
canal, that it is the most important en- 
terprise of the kind now under way. 
Even the Valley Railroad is not of such 
moment to the San Joaquin Valley as 
this canal and a few more like it. 


The Stanislaus River has for forty - 


years been looked on with longing eyes 
by the ranchers on the plains near its 
course. There, running to waste year 
after year, has been water that would 
have transformed the thirsty plains of 
Stanislaus and San Joaquin counties into 
one of the most fertile and densely popul- 
ated regions of the world. Not the Nile 
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Valley is more refreshed by the yearly 
overflow, than will be the lands lying 
under the canal of the Stanislaus and 
San Joaquin Valley Water Company. 

But longing looks brought no water, 
and there was needed vigorous action. 
In 1874. a company named the Farming- 
ton Water Company was formed, of 
which Colonel Buckley, a well known 
United States government engineer, was 
a leading spirit, to utilize and extend an 
old time mining ditch on the north bank 
of the Stanislaus for irrigating purposes. 
Some work was done but the project was 
extravagantly planned and the obstacles 
met with proved too much for their means 
or their courage, and the scheme lan- 
guished. But Colonel Buckley was 
never weary of saying it was the grand- 
est proposition he ever saw. In 1887 
the San Joaquin Land and water Com- 
pany took up the matter and made a 
really strong and able attempt to put the 
ditch through. ‘‘ Put it through”’ is the 
proper expression, because the scheme 
adopted by this company called for two 
extensive tunnels, one of them 1037 feet 
long through a hard conglomerate, and 
the other 1160 feet long through a por- 
phyry so hard that a fragment of it will 
cut plate glass. This tunnel was seven 
hundred feet in when the company was 
obliged to cease operation. 

And still the bitter cry for water7con- 
tinued. The ranches from constant 
cropping in wheat no longer yielded full 
crops, and the price of wheat so went 
down that the farmers were being3forced 
to the wall,—in other words were obliged 
to mortgage, and then to default in pay- 
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ments, till the banks were becoming the 
largest holders of a real estate that it did 
not pay to hold. 


Only last October the Stanislaus and 
San Joaquin Water Company undertook 
the task once again, and this time with 
an organization that commanded success. 
In the first place, the men that backed 


the proposition financially were men 
most interested in_ its men 
that had held their faith in the scheme 
for years. Mr. H. W. Cowell, the 
President, was also prominent in the 
San Joaquin Land and Water Company 
and Mr. N. S. Harrold, one of the leading 
directors, had been active in every scheme 
from the time of the Farmington Water 
Company, twenty years before. Both 
of these men were large landowners in 
the region lying under the proposed 
canal,— Mr. Harrold the largest land- 
wner in that part of the County,— and 
both of them had been ceaseless in their 
fforts to revive the plan after the San 
joaquin Land and Water Company gave 
tup. An organization called the Farm- 
rs’ Cooperative Water Company was 


success, 
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begun by them, but before it did any seri- 
ous work the present larger and better 
organized Company came into being and 
acquired the rights of all the earlier com- 
panies. The new Company was organ- 
ized by Mr. Chas. H. Leadbetter and his 
son, Chas. H. Leadbetter, Jr. Mr. Lead- 
better, senior, is a professional canal 
builder, and had had experience on sev- 
eral other canals and ditches before he 
came to this. He saw that Messrs. 
Cowell and Harrold were not wrong in 
their faith in the feasibility of a great 
canal on the Stanislaus, and he entered 
into the scheme with great energy and 
much of practical sense. No one can vo 
over the line of the canal without admir- 
ing the skill with which every natural 
advantage has been made use of and 
every obstacle overcome. 

The time was propitious, lumber and 
labor, the two chief items of expense, 
were extremely low, and contractors, 
long idle, were so anxious to get the work 
that they made astonishingly low bids. 

In December the Leadbetters, the 
elder as Vice-President and General 
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Manager of the Company and_ the 
younger as Secretary, took up their resi- 
dence at Knight’s Ferry as superin- 
tendents of construction, and 
work began,—for, as Mr. Leadbetter 
says, ‘‘ You ’ve got to rush these things.”’ 
Soon five hundred men were at work on 
all portions of the Canal. Preliminary 
surveys made by George A. Atherton, 
now County Surveyor of San Joaquin, 
were adopted, and Mr. W. L. Rockwell, 
who had worked before under Mr. Lead- 
made _ resident 


vigorous 


better’s direction, was 
engineer. ° 

The Company itself completed the tun- 
nels without letting the contract, and they 
accomplished this arduous task 
satisfactorily. Five thousand 


worth of explosives were used in the 


dollars 


work, and so well were they managed 
that net a man was hurt in the operation. 

Perhaps the best idea can be given of 
the Canal by starting at the head of it, 
six miles above Knight’s Ferry, and fol- 
lowing its course down the whole forty- 
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most | 





The 


cight miles of the main canal. 
laterals will have to be left with a general 
word ; for they will when finished extend 
in an aggregate of nearly two hundred 
miles, and to describe them in particular 


would extend this article far beyond 
limits. 
At the head of the Canal is what is 


known as the old Schell Dam, a crib dam 
that has stood forty years. The use of 
this dam, however, is but temporary ; 
for the Company has built a new dam a 
mile below in a singularly favorable site 
where the river has broken through a 
ledge, and rocky abutments on each side 
make natural supports as strong as the 
mountains themselves. At present the 
Canal begins at the Schell Dam by head 
gates that make the regulation of the 
flow simply a matter of raising a lever. 
This fall the new dam is to be completed 
with head gates set in solid masonry. 
The Canal for two miles from the 
upper dam runs on a natural bench that 
have been specially 


almost seems to 
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designed by nature for its present use. 
The hillside slopes sharply away up from 
it a thousand feet, perhaps, but the 
bench persists, and in it the Canal has 
been cut by enlarging the old Schell 
ditch from three feet wide to ten, and 
making it seven feet deep. The walls, 
where not thorough-cut in hard pan, are 
faced outside and in with rock and pud- 
dled in the middle, making them very 
strong. The Canal is in general so 
strongly constructed that it will last for- 
ever with only ordinary care, except that 
the flumes may have to be rebuilt after 
twenty-five years or so. 

After two miles there comes a 
where more rock cutting had to be done, 
and three miles from the head, Flume 
Number One is reached. This takes the 
Canal round a mountain abutment, so 
sloped that good foundation for trestles 
The flume is ten feet wide 
and seven deep and solidly built, the 
trestle of Oregon pine and the box of 
two inch redwood lumber, remarkably 


space 


was given. 


clear and good. There are three great 
stringers, four inches by twenty, run- 
ning parallel with the flume and on them 
the box rests. This is caulked with 
oakum by professional ship caulkers, and 
so thoroughly that not 2 drop leaks 
through. The aprons are ‘nade in double 
thicknesses of plank with cement between, 
and are equally watertight. 

Then we come to the first, tunnel, 
already mentioned. This could not be 
successfully flumed round because the 
ground at the foot of the great escarp- 
ment drops away too sharply to give 
good footing for a trestle, and because of 
the distance saved by the tunnel. Itisa 
noble piece of work, a straight clean cut 


through solid rock. When I saw it, the 


full stream had not been turned in and I 
walked through it in spite of some eight 
inches of water in places, gaining thus a 
great respect for the perseverance that 


had dared to face the task as a financial 
and asa physical proposition. 
A short distance more, mostly of flume 
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work, and the second tunnel is reached ; 
for this part of the Stanislaus cafion is 
very rugged and was long the chief 
obstacle to a canal. The bluffs rise 
straight from near the river level several 
hundred feet into the air, and resemble 
in their formation and not a little in 
beauty the great cafion of the Merced, 
Yosemite Valley. The Schell Ditch went 
round this bluff of the second tunnel in a 
remarkable way. It was hung from the 
perpendicular face of the rock on iron 
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party went through it in a boat, and some 
of them declared that next year they 
would make the entire trip from Stockton 
to the head dam ina gasoline launch. 
| hardly think they. will, but probably the 
trouble will be encountered far down in 
the valley where the flow has much of it 
been distributed. In this upper part of 
the course the scheme would be quite 
feasible. 

Between the second tunnel and Knight’s 
Ferry the Canal runs by thorough-cut on 
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rods and brackets. It isa mystery how 
the holes could have been drilled for these 
supports, for in places the brow of the 
bluff above seems to overhang too far to 
allow of work by suspending the work- 
men from overhead. | was told that that 
bit of work had originally cost over nine 
thousand dollars. It is gone now, quite 
rotted away in places, —a fate that can 
never overtake the fine tunnel of the 
present Company. The water was 
flowing in this tunnel and some of the 


_on either side of the town itself. 


the hillside or flumes like those already 
described. The largest of them are two 
Flume 
Number Six is ninety-five feet high and 
twenty-seven hundred feet long and 
Number Three is almost as large. The 
box in Flume Six is reduced to six feet in 
width, and the carrying capacity made 
equal to the rest of the Canal by giving 
it a steeper pitch, so that the stream 
grows smaller and swifter. 

But before this point is reached the 
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Canal has already begun its great work 
of distribution. Gabel’s ranch in Stanis- 
laus Canon has felt its life-giving touch, 
and the gardens of Knight’s Ferry are in 
no more dread of drought. One of the 
principal branches, too, is taken out just 
above Trestle Six, by a cut which car- 
ries a share of the flow through the 
divide into the region drained by Little- 
john Creek, and quite a number of 
ranches right at hand are made glad. 
This is the famous thermal belt of the 
foothills, and even seven or eight years 
avo Knight’s Ferry oranges carried off 
prizes at citrus fairs. Itis estimated that 
thirty thousand acres of good orange land 
e under the Canal. 
The valley of Littlejohn Creek is a long 
inding stretch of country running down 
ward Farmington on the line of the 
southern Pacific Railroad, and the bed of 
‘creek is used fur the channel of this 
inch-canal for twelve miles. On its 
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course are some. remarkably fine natural 
sites for storage reservoirs, should it ever 
become necessary to use them. 

From the quaint old town of Knight’s 
Ferry, once a mining center of great 
importance and the county seat of Stan- 
islaus County, the main canal follows 
the windings of the bluffs, now close to 
the Stanislaus River and now a mile dis- 
tant, covering a fine stretch of lands by 
small laterals. At this writing, in Aug- 
ust, 1895, there are several flumes yet 
to be built across gulches and short 
draws in this part of the line, but the 
lumber is in part already on the ground, 
and | am assured that five weeks of 
work would, if necessary, put the Canal 
into shape to deliver water at Lathrop. 
It is late this season, however, to do 
more than to give an earnest of what 
the Company will be able to do next 
year. By that time, it is expected, 
forty thousand acres will be ‘‘signed.”’ 





LOWER END OF TUNNEL TWO, 1037 FEET LONG: 


By an enlargement of certain parts of 
the Canal, not costly in character, per- 
haps 200,000 acres will be irrigated. 

Just before leaving the last swale of 
the foothills for the great level stretch of 
the San Joaquin Plains, some twelve 
miles from Knight’s Ferry, the Canal 
makes use of a curious winding channel 
called Paulsell’s Lake, which carries it 
out through the last line of low hills 
without a dollar of expense. In this, as 
in other ways, the Canal follows the 
natural lines of least resistance. But 
now all the difficulties are over. 
Canal has reached the level plain and 
there is nothing to be done but to make 
achannel for it by the comparatively 
cheap scraper the 
water may be desired. 

Soon after leaving Paulsell’s Lake the 
Canal reaches the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road at Clyde, where Mr. Harrold, one 


work wheresoever 
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of the chief promoters of the Canal, as 
has heen told, has a fine ranch of ten 
thousand acres. He has deserved by his 
constancy and enterprise the rich reward 
he will reap when every twenty acres of 
his land will be ample to support a 
family. The land is the deep sandy 
loam of the San Joaquin, which is shown 
by the rich growth of unirrigated wheat 
and grasses, and by the fine old white 
oaks that dot the surface,— this last an 
unfailing sign of good soil. This land 
with abundant water will grow wonder- 
ful crops of alfalfa, and of all the pro- 
ducts of the temperate and sub-tropical 
zones. 

Here at Clyde, the station on the rail- 
road near Mr. Harrold’s place, the Canal 
divides into the Ripon branch, twenty- 
five miles long, and the Lathrop branch, 
the channel 
miles, 


which, after making use of 
of Lone Tree Slough for twelve 
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runs for eighteen miles farther to the 
town of Lathrop, a principal junction on 
the line of the Southern Pacific and the 
center of a rich farming region. In 
speaking of the capabilities of the varied 
loams of the San Joaquin with abundant 
water, it is not easy to claim too much. 
Anything in reason may be grown there 
in quantities that would be unreasonable 
for other localities. Every farmhouse on 
the country proves it; for wherever by 


wind-mill, artesian well, or by any 


< 


furnished along the lines of the Canal, 
or wired into Stockton, less than twenty- 
five miles distant, by one of the new 
systems of power transmission, will be 
another benefit brought to the country 
by the Canal. 

The country watered by the Canal is 
no new country, to be slowly built up 
by inducing immigration, but a well 
settled land, filled with an enterprising 
and substantial population,— in tempor- 
ary straits, many of them from the 


FLUME THREE, 2380 FEET LONG. 


means, water has been secured, the 
house becomes the center of a little par- 
adise of waving trees, flourishing vines, 
and: blooming flowers,—a fair emerald 
set in the dull gold of the parched stubble 
fields. 

But water is not the only source of 
revenue that the Company will have. 
Power, estimated at ten thousand horse- 
power, may be developed by a system 


f turbine wheels, without losing at ail- 


introl of the water that makes it. This 


smaller wheat crops and lower prices for 
them, but all the more alert and anxious 


to hail the advent of the blessed water 
that is to pay off their mortgages and 
give them a reward for all their years 
of toil. On the lands to be watered by 
this Canal are the towns of Knight’s 
Ferry, Farmington, Atlanta, Ripon, 
Lathrop, and it may be said, Stockton 
itself ; for all the stretch of country to 
the east of it is ‘‘ under the canal.’’ 
Already new towns have been laid 
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coming of 
and colony 


out in anticipation of the 
the waters and town lots 
tracts have already been sold. Escalon, 
the most promising of these, is twenty 
miles from Stockton near the Stanislaus 
River, in a country noted for its adapta- 
bility for and almonds, oranges 
and all semi-tropical fruits. 

The task of the Canal well done will 
need a vast volume of water and will 
yield an income that should content the 
most vaulting ambition. But what is 
the amount of water available? Prac- 
tically the whole flow of the Stanislaus. 
A greater dam than is planned might be 
needed for this, but the people of Knight’s 
Ferry are confidently expecting the time 
next year the new dam is done and 
when when the stream will be turned 
into the Canal enough to allow them to 
get at the river bed and wash out the 
gold that has been settling there all these 
years. Mining operation have been go- 
ing on on the river tands for forty-five 


olives 
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years, even today there are Chinese 
miners who are working the gravel of 
the river banks with the old fashioned 
pan and rocker and making forty to 
seventy cents a day. Millions of gold 
have been taken from the cafion and yet 
the river bed has never been worked. 
No wonder the people whose deeds give 
them lands to the center of the river 
channel are excited over the prospect. 
But even now the Canal is, or will be 
inside of two months, delivering four 
hundred cubic feet of water a second, or 
three hundred millions gallons a day, 
enough, as Mr. Woods says, to supply 


_two.cities of the size of New York. Mr. 


Woods is one of the public spirited at- 
torneys of the Company, Woods & 
Levinsky, who have rendered efficient 
service to it as to a great public bene- 
faction, in the same spirit that has led 
them to donate their services to the 
Valley Railroad. He grows pleasantly 
enthusiastic over the thought of what 
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the Canal will do for San Joaquin 
County. ‘‘ That land has been lying 
baking under the sun all these years, and 
now it needs a little reviving to blossom 
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out. It’s an Eden near at hand,— right 
in sight.”’ 

But it may be questioned how the 
ranchers of this region, if already in 
straits financially, are to acquire water 
rights and get the benefit of the Canal. 
This is all arranged by the scheme of the 
Company. The rancher ‘‘signs’’ for 
water, that is, agrees to pay ten dollars 
per acre tor the permanent water right, 
and $1.50 per acre per year for the use 
of water. He is given twenty years to 
pay the ten dollars in, — surely not an 
onerous load. 

VOL. xxvi.—25. 


| talked with some of the large land- 
owners in the region and find they have 
quite sensible ideas about the matter of 
encouraging settlement. One of them 
told me he meant to sell off alternate or 
scattered small tracts of his holding at 
bed-rock rates, to the right sort of men, 
and when those men had demonstrated 
by their work on the land what it is 
capable of with water, he would reap his 
reward by being able to command his own 
price for the remainder. 

As | rode down through this country on 
my way back from seeing the Company’s 
works, | could not help trying to imagine 


the same lands five years hence. In- 
stead of far separated farmhouses each 
with its few trees, and some deserted 
places where water had so failed that 
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there were no trees at all, — there would 
be orchards and alfalfa fields, vineyards 
and orange groves, trees and flowers and 


grass everywhere, and happy homes 


springing up all over those broad plains. 
‘* Brains and water make land valuable 


in California, ’’ says Mr. Woods, and 
that is quite true, if in this case we 


do not neglect to add that these two 
alone would not have answered, had it 
not been for the enterprising faith of 
Messrs. Cowell and Harrold, and the 
others who furnished what was quite 
as needful as either brains or water, 
the money which makes canals as well 


as mares go. 
Charles S. Greene. 


MAIN CANAL, VALLEY DIVISION, FORTY MILES FROM THE HEADGATE. 
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AN EVERY DAY MARTYR. 


AY to the East the Sierra range 
stood misty and purple, its 
snow-rimmed crest blending 
with the clouds. Fields of 
yellow stubble covered the 
open stretch of plain between 

the foothills and timber belt, finding a 

background in the rich dark green of the 

live oak groves that outline the course 
of river and creek that feed Tulare 

Lake. 

Harvest was over. For weeks six 
and eight horse teams, heavy with sacks 
of grain, had cut deep ruts in the sandy 
soil and left in their wake a trail of dust, 
which, caught by sudden gusts of wind, 
was sent in eddies down a road that 
formed the section-line between two 
ranches. All through the long hot sum- 
mer months, the dust rolled in dense 
clouds off to the neighboring fields, to 
hang for hours like a veil over the land- 
scape, depositing a film of yellow on 
trees and grass, and dimming a once 
glaring whitewashed  house,. almost 
hidden by spreading fig trees. 

Shanty would be a more correct term 
for the small square box-like structure 
of rough redwood boards, the pine shake 
roof stained and warped by the passing 
seasons. The ground before the partly 
open door, bare and hard from constant 
sweeping, bore evidence of a thrifty 
hand, but all day the fitful October 
winds had banked the half-dried fig 
leaves against the door-sill, giving an air 
of neglect, intensified by the shrill cries 
of a motherless brood of chickens stand- 
ing with anxious eyes and outstretched 
callow necks before the door. 

A newly weaned calf lowed piteously 
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from the orchard, where in his frantic 
efforts to get loose, he over-turned a 
frame of sun-dried fruit. The warm sun 
beat in the window, through the cotton 
curtain that, blown to one side, hung limp 
against the outer wall, its whiteness 
marred by a streak of dirt gathered in 
the trail across the window-ssill, and on 
to the clean scrubbed floor, lighting up 
the corners of the square north room. 

Above the broad open fireplace, the 
varnished mantel, stained with traces of 
tobacco juice, held a miscellaneous collec- 
tion, the outcome of certain needs, a 
cracked blue vase filled with the next 
year’s vegetable seeds, a cigar box, the 
receptacle for tacks and pieces of twine, 
a basket of worn socks, and a half-smoked 
pipe. The tall loud-ticking clock pointed 
to four. The angular features of the 
room suggested no sweet human inter- 
course when the day was ended and the 
hearth aglow. 

In one corner was a bed. Its pillows 
in their coarse cotton slips, rose primly 
above the log cabin quilt, and full high 
feather tick, whose bright-hued line of 
colors was broken by the woman lying 
across it. 

For hours she had lain there, deaf to 
the cries of the hungry chickens, the 
bellow of the frantic calf. Her face was 
buried in the pillow, like a tired child’s. 
The brown hair, streaked with early 
threads of age, so thin around the blue- 
veined temples, the hollow cheeks, the 
sharp lines, like pencil-tracings, across 
the brow, all expressed care and bodily 
fatigue. One arm lay under her, but 
the other hand, brown and callous from 
toil, still held in the fast slackening fin- 
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gers the unfinished gingham apron, dis- 
closing a tireless mother’s life, woven 
in the stitches of the baby garment. 

Before an open window stood the sew- 
ing machine. A little sleeve held fast by 
the needle fluttered as the cool breeze of 
the evening crept in, a kitten tangled a 
spool of thread,round and round her chair. 
The bread in the oven had burned black, 
and the kettle had boiled itself out. In 
the cellar, under the fig trees, pans of 
thick, leathery cream were ready to be 
skimmed, and up by the bench of sun- 
ning, shiny rows of milk-pans, impatient 
pigs turned over and rolled about the 
empty swill-pail. 

A lagging bee flew about the room, 
then out to the few border-flowers she 
had planted in response to an inborn love 
for the beautiful, the common homely 
little flowers, that had struggled on and 
bloomed in spite of heat and chickens. 
The voices of passing neighbors home- 
ward bound mingled with the dying 
sounds of evening,—still she slept. Far 
down the road, bordered with the tall 
bunch of grass, came the rumble of 
empty wagons, nearer and nearer, till 
the songs of drivers and shouts of child- 
ren were shaped and blended into dis- 
tinctive melody. 

A sudden halt at the gate, the creak- 
ing of rusty hinges, the rattling of har- 
hess chains, the welcoming bark of dogs, 
filled the tranquil air. Then a sound of 
bare, pattering feet, of books thrown by 
careless, childish hands, eager calls for 
the mother’s ever willing servitude. 
Through the low-roofed kitchen to the 
Sitting and bed room, they trooped,—and 
Started back, their clamorous voices in- 
Stanly hushed—to find her lying on 
the company quilt. Astonishment merged 
into fear, as she made no sign, and from 
that silence, action was born, and the 
lesson of life learned. 

The neighbors came in softly and the 
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frightened and wondering children were 
sent away. Many willing hands worked 
out her tasks, while her own lay folded 
across her pulseless heart. 

The western sky mirrored the flaming 
tints of the setting sun, that changed 
to opalescent hues, while the silent 
dusk thickened over the landscape. 
Behind the house the moon rose. Her 
beams found their way through the 
branches of the fig, and fell in lacy tra- 
cings on the group of men beneath, as 
they conversed in monotone, awed by 
the sudden going; for death comes in 
slower forms to most country lives. 
One was whittling a stick, as they 
talked of crops and stock. Others 
watched curiously, yet sympathetically, 
the husband, sitting apart. 

The realization that she was gone from 
him awoke a tender chord in the depth 
of his nature, and broke the calm monot- 
ony of his existence. It roused the 


memory of an early romance that had 
faded years ago, in the necessary strife 


for daily gain. Each dawning year had 
found them renewing the old round of 
duties, as links in an unbroken chain, to 
sow the grain, to watch the varying 
weather and market, to meet the taxes. 

Hard continuous toil had leveled all 
barriers of sex: she had planted the long 
rows of peach trees, now bending under 
the weight of their fuzzy pink-skinned 
fruit, and in the height of haying season 
had pumped for the thirsty cattle, as 
they stood licking the damp boards of 
the empty trough. What was begun 
through pity, became an almost daily 
custom. What cravings for sympathy 
or unuttered dreams filled her hungry 
heart were stifled in the continued effort 
to meet the stern tax imposed by pressing 
needs. Self-interest binds most country 
lives, isolation creates a personal depend- 
ence, and so bound by the ties of a 
mutual interest, he had learned to look 
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to her as a helpmate, a partner who 
through the thrift and faithful service of 
her nature, supplied his life and home 
with the daily needs, and in the busy 
absorption of the life about them, he had 
lost sight of the finer, tenderer claims she 
had as a woman. 

The air smelt damp and fragrant with 
the spicy odor from the dew-moistened 
fig leaves. He looked out to the shim- 
mering moonlight, and the old familiar 
landscape seemed changed and somber ; 
far across the cornfields he saw the house 
where she was born and where they 
were married, standing out sharp, and 
square, and ugly, from all the softened 
beauty of the scene. The tall Lombardy 
poplar threw its elongated shadow across 
the grave of their first-born, the little 
grave he had dug in the corner of the 
rail-fence, now so plainly outlined by the 
glistening row of shells, and over-run by 
the white verbenas. 

A cool breeze came down the valley, 
starting the canvas fans of the old wind- 
mill, awakening the soft, mysterious 
sounds of night, to sigh among the trees 
and grasses, and bearing the fragrance 
of peaches still warm from the afternoon 
sun. The air reverberated with the 
hoarse croaking of frogs, on the ditch 
down in the alfalfa field. 

Touched and pained by the crowding 
memories, a feeling of utter loneliness 
swept over him. Moved by a sudden 
impulse, he arose and went in to where 
she lay, and lifting the cloth from off her 
face, stood looking down upon her. 
Death’s relaxation stamped on every 
feature, had smoothed out the deeper 
lines, and in the half dusk, the sweet- 
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ness of girlhood had returned, and soft- 
ened the pathetic droop about the lips 
he had long forgotten to kiss. In the 
effort to replace the sheet, his trembling, 
rough, clumsy fingers became entangled 
in her hair. 

Oppressed by the close room, the 
nearness of people, and the emotions that 
seemed to suffocate him, he passed out, 
around to the back of the barn, and sat 
down on the tongue of the header- 
wagon, while against his knee the old 
house-dog pressed his nose in dumb 
sympathy. 

Too late he read her nature and under- 
stood the woman who without complaint 
had shared his burdens, borne his child- 
ren, and given to them and to him, all 
the patient, unselfish service of her life, 
till wearied and spent, she had sunk 
under the strain. Great beads of mois- 
ture stood upon his face, and with a 
hoarse inarticulate cry, he tore at the 
fastenings of his shirt, while labored sobs 
of agony rent his frame, and choked 
the words of remorse he would have 
uttered. 

Inside the house the flickering tallow 
candle threw fantastic lights on the bent 
heads of the women as they sewed upon 
the shroud, and conversed in lew whis- 
pers of the dead woman, advancing 
many theories as to how, and why she 
died, and with the freedom of friendship 
discussed her faults, and so drifted into 
personal matters that absorbed their 
lives. 

The hours wore on, and teams were 
coming and going far into the night as 
the news traveled around the neighbor- 
hood. 


A. Morgan Hays. 





AUTUMN IN CALIFORNIA. 


HERE Autumn is the looking-glass of Spring ; 
No flaming leaves that hold the frost’s cool fire 
And show the young, untutored eye a liar 
That sees the woods ablaze, and the blue ring 
Of azure distance —— smoke, to prove the thing ; 
No dead brown weeds afield to turn a lyre 
And voice the mournful winds as they expire, 
The fieids of sky the wild geese harrowing. 


| take me to my almanac and leave 
The green pine woods to those who have not seen 
Each leaf a flame to warm the chilly air ; 
In this far Sunshine Land should one’s heart grieve 


For hazy days whose whetted winds are keen ? 


Mine eyes are cloudy, though the skies be fair. 


Il. 


THE petaled banner of the flaming sun, 
A strip of poppies nodding in the breeze — 
A painted dream of Nature, if you please — 
Has faded into ashes. Lazy run, 
Like boys at school grown weary of their fun, 
The silver burnished streams whereon the trees 
Still fall in shadow where the fish-hawk sees 


A forest all in water colors done. 


Beneath this mellow sun no field of corn 
Waves with a million trembling blades of gold 
Shredding the windy and complaining skies ; 
Through these unfrosted woods no hunter’s horn 
Lends Music’s story to the singing wold, 
Yet snow-flakes seem now melting in my eyes. 
Lee Fairchild. 








IT IS an interest- 
ing and pleasing 
fact that in almost 
every instance the 
schools of the State, 
and there are 3,100 
of them, have re- 
newed their sub- 
scription to the 
OVERLAND. t 
was said, and i 
was feared that it 
any 
and 





might be true, that the OVERLAND or 
other magazine would be unable to win 
hold the respect and affection of so vast and 
varied an audience as the trustees, teachers, and 


scholars, of this great State. We have simply 
done our best not to truckle but to make the 
OVERLAND so valuable an historical and educa- 
tional work that no school after once becoming 
acquainted with it would ever leave it out of its 
library. We long ago realized that it was ‘im- 
possible to please everybody. One school refused 
to renew their subscription because they found a 
champagne ‘‘ad”’ in its columns, another be- 
cause of two articles, one criticising and the 
other eulogizing the dear old Mission fathers. 
It was a free open discussion, but there were un- 
fortunately two sides; another school dropped it 
because of the tender age of its pupils. 

Of course the OVERLAND must plead guilty 
to these heinous charges. On the other hand 
almost every County Superintendent of Schools 
in the State has written unsolicited letters of 
commendation and encouragement, several of 
which will be found in the Publisher’s Column 
this month. When it is remembered that the 
coming generation of this State are readers of 
this magazine it will be easily seen what a power 
for good the OVERLAND will become as the 
years go by. 
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IN the October 1894 num- 
ber of the OVERLAND there 
appeared an article by a well 
known English horseman on 
the then ‘‘ Coming Horse 
Show.” 

While the article contained the pictures of 
most of the noted blooded horses of this Coast 
it was written principally with the object in view 
of outlining the classes of horses and turn-outs 

“-* ould properly appear at such an exhibition 
and the most approved methods for controlling 
and judging all such exhibits. 

During the last days of November and the 
first of December the initial Horse-Show took 
place at the Mechanics’ Pavilion and proved a 
tremendous commercial, financial, and social suc- 
cess. It called the attention of the entire world 
to the blooded horses of this Coast and stimu- 
lated the demand for California stock. 

President Henry J. Crocker demonstrated 
what he has maintained for years, that San Fran- 
cisco was capable of as great a showing as New 
York. He made the Horse-Show a permanent, 
yearly festival and the program of the show for 
next December promises an exhibition even more 
brilliant and broader than the one of last year. 
The prize list is doubled and State pride will 
be aroused by the participation of Eastern horse- 
men and owners. There is little question of 
California’s supremacy in the horse line and it 
only remains for all horse owners on this Coast 
ably to second Mr. Crocker’s work. 


The 
Horse 
Show. 


IT was lately asserted 
A by Senator Perkins that 
the Union Iron works had 
brought ten million dollars 
of Eastern gold to this Coast 
in payment for the war-ships 
it has built for the United States Government. 


Home 
Industry. 
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Now this same concern is reaching out for a like 
amount of Japanese gold, which if itis successful 
in obtaining will likewise go into the pockets of 
the citizens of this Coast. Mr. Irving M. Scott 
has left for Japan to figure with that government 
for the building of one or more of the great war- 
ships that country is soon to build with the 
money received from the Chinese indemnity. 
It is a subject of profound congratulation and 
pride that this city possesses ship yards equal to 
the great yards of the East and Europe and one 
that is capable of bidding for such vast contracts. 
All the influence of this Coast, commercial and 
political, ought to be brought to bear the Jap- 
anese government in Mr. Scott’s benefit. A few 
more industries like the Union Iron Works on 
this Coast, and the object of the Half Million 
Club would be accomplished. 


To John W. Mackay. 


| ’M sixty-four today, John,—well entered on 
four score, 

And you’re not far away, John, — a few months, 
less or more. 


Could Time be coaxed to wait, John, by blarney 
or with gold, 

Who would not baffle fate, John, by never 
growing old? 


On some life’s cares sit light, John; they 
toughen as they grow, 
Like pines that brave the height, John, rock- 


anchored in the snow. 


Years should not chill our hearts, John, nor 
tears bedim our eye; 

lf sunshine with us starts, John, ’t will tarry 
till we die. 


In youth, with muscles strong, John, flushed 
with Aladdin dreams, 

With laughter and with song, John, we dredged 
the golden streams. 


Our fare was bread and beans, John, and flap- 
jacks fried in fat 

Of bacon in its ’teens, John, and strong — but 
what of that? 


Our appetites were plain, John, and hunger, 
over-ripe, 

Felt genuine disdain, John, for terrapin and 
snipe. 


We tunneled through the snow, John; unroofed 
beneath the stars 

We slept, and felt the glow, John, of August- 
heated bars. 


But when the waving grain, John, stood rank 
among the pines, 

And reaching from the plain, John, grew golden 
in the mines, 


We bade goodby for aye, John, to everything 
but hope, 

And took our wintry way, John, adown the 
Eastern slope. 


Years came and sped away, John,— each year a 
virile life ; 

They streaked our beards with gray, John, our 
brows with lines of strife. 

Some pressed the grapes of sin, John, while 
others played the fox; 

You wisely gathered in, John, the vintage of 
the rocks. 


Now silent are the mills, John, and faint their 
morning blast 

That echoes through the hills, 
Washoe of the past. 

Wild, fateful years! They seem, John, a fairy 
tale, half told,— 

A weird, fantastic dream, John, of palaces of 
gold. 


John, — the 


Though prizes were but few, John, (the wheel 
was not to blame,) 

And largely fell to you, John, we all enjoyed 
the game. 

But gold was only part, John, of Fortune’s gifts 
devout ; 

You drew a sunny heart, John, to keep wealth’s 
mildew out. 


Our life-paths now diverge, John, but, looking 
up, I hope 

That somewhere they will merge, John, beyond 
the Sunset Slope. 


R. M. Daggett. 
February 22, 1895. 


New Trail up [i1t. Shasta. 


OAKLAND, Cal., Aug. 13th, 1895. 
EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY:— 

When the OVERLAND has been in any way 
instrumental in accomplishing a desired object, 
] presume you desire to be informed of it. In 
this instance a work has been done which will 
be gladly remembered in coming years by all 
mountain climbers. 

Referring to my article, “‘Path-finding up 
Shasta,’”’ in the May number of your magazine, 
it pleases me to say that the trail therein ad- 
vocated to be built up the east side of Mud 
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Creek Cajion, from Squaw Valley to “‘ Glacier 
Camp,” has been made. This trail follows the 
route on which four members of my party were 
the pioneers, as explained in the article men- 
tioned. Messrs. August Schick and George E. 
Bogue did the work, fired to the required en- 
thusiasm by the OVERLAND’S presentation of 
the idea. 

To reach ‘*Glacier Camp” from Sisson, it 
has heretofore been necessary to travel about 
twenty-five miles on horseback, over the 
Stewart trail, crossing Mud Creek Cajion at a 
somewhat dangerous point. Now intending 
mountain climbers can go by stage or private 
conveyance, via Elk Lawn, to August Schick’s 
place, and thence horseback, up the new and 
easy trail, gradually ascending to camp at ten 
thousand feet elevation, much of the grandest 
scenery of Shasta before them all the way. The 
whole trip from Sisson to the summit and return 
can be made in from two to three days. 

I have already fully described the trail from 
“Glacier Camp ” to the monument. 

The only natural route up Shasta being now 
easily available, the trip should be placed within 
the reach of many who have heretofore been 
deterred from attempting the ascent on account 
of the great difficulties to be overcome. You 
may now ride to within a mile and a half of the 
top of Mt. Shasta, finding yourself thus com- 
paratively fresh for the climbing to follow. 

Yours truly, 
Geo. S. Meredith. 


Henry S. Foote’s Duels, 


To the Editor: 

In the December, 1894, number of the OVER- 
LAND MONTHLY Mr. J. J. Peatfield in his article 
on “‘ Famous Californians of other Days”’ refers 
briefly to the several duels in which Henry S. 
Foote took part. In the August, 1895, number 
Mr. George Baber also touches lightly on this 
phase of Foote’s character in his remarkably in- 
teresting ‘*‘ Personal Recollections of Senator H. 
S. Foote.” In spite of the fact that the day of 
the duello is past, there is still a sentiment of 
romance connected with the famous encounters 
of history, and we cannot but admire the superb 
courage of the participants while we deprecate 
the spirit of their times. Major Ben C. Tru- 
man in his well known work, “‘ The Field of 
Honor, ’” devotes a chapter to “‘Henry S. Foote’s 
many duels.”” He says: Henry S. Foote, an 


!'The Field of Honor. By B.C. Truman. New York: 
Fords, Howardand Hulbert: 1834. 
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eminent American statesman (deceased), born 
under the shadow of the Blue Ridge, in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, and who lived to honor many 
important positions,—among which were Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi and Senator in Congress,— 
fought four duels,—the first with Edmund Win- 
ston, at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, in 1827, with 
pistols, both combatants being wounded at the 
first fire, Governor Foote in the shoulder and 
Mr. Winston in the hip. This affair grew out 
of a personal encounter between Mr. Foote and 
Stark and Pratt Washington on one side, and 
Edmund Winston and others of that celebrated 
family on the other, during which all the partici- 
pants were more or less injured, the two Wash- 
ingtons severely. Some few years later Gov- 
ernor Foote and the celebrated S. S. Prentiss had 
an encounter in the court-house at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, arising out of a dispute over a law 
case, when Foote threw an inkstand at Prentiss. 

A challenge to fight a duel followed, of course, 
and the parties met in Louisiana, on the opposite 
side of the Mississippi River, and Foote was 
wounded in the shoulder at the first fire. Shortly 
afterwards indiscreet friends of Mr. Prentiss said 
things which angered Governor Foote, and the 
latter challenged Prentiss to another encounter. 
The challenge was accepted, and the parties met, 
as before, with pistols, at ten paces, and Foote 
fell with a severe wound in the right leg, just 
above the knee, from which he narrowly escaped 
death. From this time on, until the death of 
Mr. Prentiss, these former foes, became intimate 
and affectionate friends, neither ceasing to regret 
that, as young and impulsive men, they had 
twice met in deadly conflict over a trivial quarrel, 
in obedience to the then pretty general public 
sentiment of that country (now happily obsolete) 
that an insulted man must vindicate his honor 
by endeavoring to take the life of the offender. 
The Governor’s fourth affair, a few years later, 
was with Osman Claiborne (a retired naval 
officer), near Columbus, Miss. The parties fired 
at each other five times with pistols, Governor 
Foote wounding his antagonist slightly three 
This affair, like all the other of his com- 
bats of this character, occurred when Governor 
Foote was a man much below middle age. It is 
a curious fact, too, that he knew almost nothing 
of the use of dueling weapons and was really a 
miserable shot, and would have regretted in 
bitter agony to the day of his death had it ever 
been his misfortune to have slain a fellow man. 
He was often heard by his intimates to say that 
the bravest and most lovable as well as the most 
solidly and brilliantly intellectual man he had 
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ever known was the gallant and eloquent Pren- 
tiss, who went to Mississippi from the State of 
Maine.”’ 

In addition, Mr. Foote’s encounter that nearly 
led to duels with Jefferson Davis and Thomas 
H. Benton are too well known to recount here. 

Cecil Hammerton. 


In Blackberry Time. 


WHEN the hills are flecked with crimson and the 
river banks with gold, 

And the bobolink forgets to sing and turns a 
robber bold ; 

When summer’s whispering zephyrs seem to 
pipe a song of praise 

Upon their sllvery reeds, to welcome autumn’s 
fleeting days ; 


. - = — 
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Ah ’t is then the wild clematis, sweet as any 
myrrh or thyme, 

Broods by the shaded pasture marsh, in black- 
berry time. 


In my dreams I watch you coming down the 
lane and through the door, 

Your dear familiar footstep sounds across the 
rude pine floor ; 

There is sunshine on your glossy braids and in 
your eyes so true, 

On your basket heaped with berries and quaint 
gown of faded blue. 

Oh! fern-kissed brooklets murmuring weave, in 
ripple and in rhyme, 

A requiem low and tender for that blackberry 


time. 
Nella H. Chapman. 
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Balfour on ‘‘The Foundations of Belief ’’! 


SUCH a book as this, prepared in the midst 
of an exceedingly busy and exacting life, coming 
from one engaged ceaselessly in the strife of 
England’s politics, is a remarkable evidence of 
what constitutes the real power, on the hustings, 
on the platform, and on the floor of the senate 
chamber, of so many of the great men of every 
age. Here is a philosopher, a profound student of 
Cause and Effect, a careful delineator of Mind, 
one who with ease and accuracy plays with 
terms which by the multitude are supposed to be 
within the range of the specialist alone; and 
yet all along he has been before his fellows 
simply as a strong leader in the everyday affairs 
of men. Little wonder it is that when they turn 
their attention to the nation’s needs and the 

!The Foundations of Belief. By the Right Hon. A J. 


Balfour. Longmans, Green and Co.: London and New 
York: 1895. 
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crises of the days that call forsprompt action, 
such thinkers show a mastery of situations and 
a capability as to handling affairs which fairly 
astound their adversaries. 

The book itself is not, as might be surmised 
from its title, a theological work; but certain 
essays and lectures, some of them long time 
prepared, now thrown together to serve as an 
introduction to the study of theology. The 
writer lays no claim to being a theologian, but 
declares that theology has had of late years to 
enlarge its borders until it has included subjects 
both scientific and philosophical. Purely theo- 
logical doctrine sought for in this book, will 
mean disappointment to the seeker. The object 
of the writer is, ‘‘to recommend a particular way 
of looking at the world-problems, which, whether 
we like it or not, we are compelled to face; to 
lead the reader up to a point of view whence the 
small fragments of the Infinite Whole of which 
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we are able to obtain a glimpse, may appear to 
us in their true relative proportions.” And 
again Mr. Balfour says, ‘‘I have tried not to 
write a monograph, or a series of monographs 
upon theology; but to delineate, and if possible, 
to recommend, a certain attitude of mind.” 

On the very threshold of theology, as men 
understand the term, we are halted; but we rise 
from the perusal of a book, which taxes the 
brain power far more than the desultory readers 
of this age will care to have call made upon their 
store thereof, with a very much clearer notion 
than before of how to build up into a shapely 
temple our dogmatic faith; and recognizing 
more forcibly than ever that it is the part of ex- 
tremest folly to profess agnosticism, simply be- 
cause of certain obscurities, incoherences, and de- 
fects of proof, in what we have learned to know 
by the name of Christian theology. 


Heart of the World.’ 


WHILE there is a sameness of plot and hand- 
ling between Rider Haggard’s last novel and one 
of his best known African tales, Heart of the 
World is fully as fascinating as ‘‘She”’ or any 
of the stories that gave him fame. Read with- 
out regard to any of his former works, it is a 
novel of the purgst and most thrilling imagina- 
tion. Its scene is Mexico, and its plot the search 
for the hidden treasure Of the Aztecs. The nar- 
rator of the wonderful trip to the lost city is one 
Ignatio, the heir of the last Emperor of the Az- 
tecs. The author has made a close study of the 
dress, religion, and habits, of the Mexicans of 
Montezuma’s time and has painted a picture 
of acity on an island in a lake that might well 
make Cortez green with envy. Its treasures, 
temples, palaces, and citizens, become far more 
real than those that adorn the Spanish Conquist- 
ador histories. 

The love passages between Maya, the beauti- 
ful Indian princeSs, and James Strickland, the 
Englishman and companion of Ignatio, are as 
modern as the balance of the scenes are ancient. 
The tone of the book is healthy and clean. 
There is not a stupid chapter in it after the City 
of the Heart is reached, and the scene in the 
Sanctuary when the three are on trial for their 
lives makes one hold his breath. Whatever 
may be said by lovers of realism against Haggard 
and his class it cannot but be admitted that 
there is something that stirs the blood and 
brightens the eye in such superb flights of im- 
agination as are found in this book, and that 


'Heart of the World. By H. Rider Haggard New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Co.: 1895. $1.25. 
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there is a great body of readers that do not ob- 
ject to a mental stimulant from time to time. 


Ropes’s Napoleon.’ 


AFTER reading two or more lives of the great 
Napoleon, lives that treat his wonderful career 
from the day of his birth to the hour of his death, 
it will be found a decided benefit to the student 
to take up Mr. Ropes’s masterful study. The 
author touches but lightly on Napoleon’s acts, 
he rather discusses their causes and effects. 
While he is a great admirer of the Emperor, he 
sees clearly his mistakes and points them out 
without regard to his own feelings. Napoleon, 
he considers the greatest man of all times and 
believes that his work was of the greatest bene- 
fit to France and Europe. He maintains that, 
with the single exception of the war in Egypt, 
Napoleon was forced into every war by the jeal- 
ousy of rulers and the supporters of the divine 
right of kings. 

Mr. Ropes sees, too, the great and glaring mis- 
takes that were made by the allies and shows 
that their hatred of Napoleon was really the 
hatred of oligarchy for democracy. The policy 
of the English he especially shames and handles 
Nelson at Naples and Wellington at Paris with- 
out gloves. The book is only interesting to 
those who are familiar with the life of Napoleon, 
but to those it is indispensable. 


Napoleon Ill. 


Napeleon III. and Lady Stuart® is, as Pierre De 
Lano facetiously styles it, “‘an Episode of the 
Tuileries,” but in plain English it is a scandal 
which, true or untrue, is hardly worth narrating 
but for one phase, the author’s estimate of Na- 


poleon III. Lady Stuart is the xom de guerre of 
a beautiful Irish adventuress who became one of 
the many friends of the Emperor. Her love 
affair had its tragic side, but a woman of her 
class could hardly expect the sympathy of any- 
one, even admitting that Eugenie was as bad as 
painted. To Eugenie the author charges the 
war that drove Napoleon from the throne. Na- 
poleon he makes the victim of a dissolute court 
and ahigh-tempered wife. The picture of the 
Emperor’s last days he draws is pathetic in the 
extreme and lends dignity to a scene that his- 
torians have made a farce. 


2The First Napoleon. By John Codman Ropes. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company: Boston: 1895. 


By Pierre De Lano. 
1894. 


3Napoleon III. and Lady Stuart. 
New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons: 
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To the Golden Goal.' 


The wife of the !ate Dr. J. C. Tucker of Oak- 
land has collected in book form ten of her hus- 
band’s stories and sketches of life on this Coast 
in early times. The book opens with the old, 
though ever new, narrative of the trip around 
the Horn to the gold fields in 49. Dr. Tucker 
came in and was surgeon of the ship Tarolinta, 
aboard of which was a company of young men 
many of whom became famous in California his- 
tory, — among others was Wm. S. O’Brien the 
partner of Flood. The tale of life in San Fran- 
cisco and the State in the early ’50’s is graphic- 
ally told, but probably the most interesting 
chapter in the book are those that deal with 
Gen. Walker in Nicaragua,— Dr. Tucker being 
his Surgeon-General for a time. As a whole the 
‘ book is a valuable addition to California liter- 
ature. It is handsomely printed and bound by 
Wm. Doxey. 


The Story of Bessie Costrell.* 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD has shown her ad- 
mirers that she can write a short story. ‘Bessie 
Costrell is the story of Adam and Eve, the 
apple and the serpent, in a new setting. Itis as 


crisp, tragic, and ‘‘ boiled down,” as her long 


stories are wordy and prolix. The temptation 
and the woman’s fall are pictured with an in- 
tensity that leaves no question as to the author’s 
ability. One almost forgives Bessie for betray- 
ing the trust of the old miser and for a few short 
weeks enjoying the seventy-one pounds that re- 
presented the savings of a lifetime. John Bold- 
erfield should not have exposed her to the temp- 
tation and her tragic death more than satisfies 
all the demands of the law. There is no love 
interest and the tale is somber and unlovable. 


The Prisoner of Zenda.* 


The Prisoner of Zenda belongs to a class of 
stories that is popular from the start. It is made 
up out of new cloth and is original in plot and 
treatment from beginning to end. Like Lew 
Wallace’s ‘‘Ben Hur” and Rider Haggard’s 
“She,” it has made its author famous and cre- 
ated a demand for anything he may write. But 
no matter how good his next novel may be it 
will never contain the surprise to the jaded novel 


'To the Golden Goal. By Dr. J.C.Tucker. San Fran- 
cisco. William Doxey. 1895. 

2The Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Macmillan & Co. New York and London: 1895. Price 
7sc. For sale by The Popular Book Store. 


3The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co.: 1894. 75c. 


reader that lies between the small covers of The 
Prisoner of Zenda. The story is short, full of 
action, and very much to the point. Its very 
impossibilities are made real, and the surprising 
adventures of the narrator seem quite natural 
enough. It seems, however, that his sense of 
honor toward a king and country for which he 
had sacrificed so much was a little strained. He 
certainly deserved the hand of the fair Flavia. 


Mary and Other Poems.‘ 


Mary is a blank verse tale, dramatic in form, 
of the last days of Mary, the scriptural ‘‘ She 
that hath loved much,” in prison, condemned to 
die on the morrow for murder. She tells to the 
one faithful friend left to her the story of her 
life, of her father, one of the Wise Men of the 
East, of her loves, and of the strange One that 
spoke the strange words of forgiveness to her. 
The dramatic force is there and many fine lines, 
but the conception is perhaps too new and strik- 
ing, to be entirely pleasing. 

In the lyrics that follow, the mood is much 
the same, it is the poetry of doubt, of sorrow, of 
mournful strivings against the inevitable, with 
a “‘dumb, chained, immortal, hopeless, hoping 
God.’’ The somber meanings are clothed in 
musical words and the play of the imagination 
is often to be commended for a fine and original 
figure. Perhaps the best is the final quatrain:— 


God thought, and the thought was Man, 
And Form gleamed out of strife, 

And as zons of ages ran, 
God dreamed, and the dream was Life. 


Briefer Notice. 


PROFESSOR PAINTER has presented to the 
students of literature a work which he styles an 
Introduction to English Literature® that is a decided 
advance on the usual manual used in our schools. 
The author has done more than compile, he has 
embodied his own ripe ideas and expressed them 
in well chosen English. He leads up to each of 
the great authors with a sketch of the times, 
showing clearly the main springs of their work. 
Like Taine’s great work, Painter’s less preten- 
tious one is as interesting as a novel and pre- 
pares one naturally for the classic selections 
illustrative of the masters. It does more, it ex- 


*#Mary and Other Poems. By H.H. Cergriun. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York: 1895. 


5Introduction to English Literature. By F. VN. Painter. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: Leach, Schewell, & 
Sanborn: 1895. 
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cites an ambition to know all their works and 
widens one’s course of reading and study ina 
way that would be gratifying to the author. In 
brief, it is by far the best work of its kind that 
has appeared. 


THE Biochemic System of Medicine, as devel- 
oped in Doctor Carey’s book' of that name, 
seems to be an outgrowth from homoeopathy. 
Doctor Carey claims that the efficacy of homoe- 
opathic remedies, as administered in high dilutions 
and triturations,—and of mineral springs as 
well,— is caused by the fact that in making 
these high ‘‘ potencies” the organic nature of 
the remedies is entirely lost and they are resolved 
into their unchangeable mineral constituents. 
These constituents, the real curative agents, are 
few in number (twelve in this system) and may, 
it is claimed, be much better administered by 
themselves. His book gives a chapter to each, 
and follows with an enumeration of diseases and 
their remedies, a repertory of symptoms, and a 
full index. Surely, if twelve remedies are 
enough, it is welljto have that fact known, for 
medicine might then be reduced to a compara- 
tively simple and exact science. 


THE author of Paul Saint Paul speaks of her 


hero as “an unusual,” and certainly builds him 
up as such. 

“St. Paul led a double life, even when 
plunged in the vortex of great London. A tur- 
bulent, vast, black hole it was, and the blaze of 
its lamps only made darkness more plainly vis- 
ible.”’ The reader becomes painfully conscious 
that the author might be “more plainly ” clear 
in explaining the foregoing and the following 
lines: — 

** Oddly enough, a tender little melody made 
of starlight, inspired by the ever willing theme 
of love, rang its anxious chime through the 
actor’s brain.” A melody made of starlight 
ringing an anxious chime, is something not often 
heard, and the author must be credited with un- 
usual inventive powers. ‘‘The marble frag- 
ments of other days had been for years stowed 
away in the deep-veined hollows of the past.” 
From this it is inferred that Paul, being a “‘ self- 
made ’”’ man had, at some time in his career the 


By George W. 
184. 


Charles H 


IThe Rioschemic System of Medicine. — 
Carey, M.D. St. Lauis: F. August Luyties: 

2Paul Saint Paul. By Ruby Beryl Kyle. 
Kerr & Co.: Chicago.: 18.5. 


brilliant idea of going into the marble dust soda- 
water business or possibly these ‘‘ deep-veined 
hollows”’ of the past were contiguous to a cem- 
etery and the marble fragments might be turned 
to profit as head-stones. 

The unhappy reader becomes sad and tired 
when he reaches the extraordinary climax to the 
twenty-sixth chapter: 

** The lines of fate become tangled in the hoofs 
of time, and St. Paul’s ship of life was lost at 
sea.”’ This is really beautiful, and were it not 
known that the writer is a lady, it might be in- 
ferred that the author’s early education was 
acquired in a livery stable on an ocean gray- 
hound. The book is in its second edition. 


The ‘Rending of the Solid South® gives a suc- 
cinct and clear idea of why the South was uni- 
fied politically, and ascribes to this condition its 
rapid advancement commercially and indus- 
trially. It ascribes to the same conditions 
the existing upheaval in thought and the 
division of the Democratic party into two 
clearly defined factions. Having been lulled 
into a belief that the new South is about to throw 
off the rule of the brigadiers, the reader is startled 
by a grand finale, a plan which the anonymous 
author claims is the only way in which the 
Democracy may win the fight two years hence. 
If Mr. Horr and Mr. Harvey have left anything 
of the silver question as_a result of their jaw- 
smith work, the New South and the New North 
may be expected to assert themselves in no un- 
certain way as regards that and other burning 
questions of the hour. 


THREE of George Meredith’s short stories 
have been published in book form under the 
heading of A Tale of Chloe.* The stories are of 
English life, and while they may interest Eng- 
glishmen and a few Anglo-maniacs, there ‘is 
nothing about them that calls for their trans- 
lation into United States and republication on 
this side. The stories are as forced, involved, 
pointless, and dry, as a joke from ‘ Punch.”’ 
However, the book is handsomely printed and 
illustrated with a portrait of its author and may 
find admirers. 


3The Rending of the Solid South. The Gossip Printing 
Co.: Mobile, Alabama. 


4A Tale of Chloe. By George Meredith. Ward, Lock 
& Bowden, Ltd.: New York: 1895. 








The First Prize in the Picture Puzzle contest 
is awarded to Mrs. G. Zwinger, 260 Walnut St, 
Chicago, Ill. The second prize is awarded to 
Miss Helen C. Taylor, 608 Union St., San 
Francisco. The third and fourth prize respec- 


tively to Mrs. Nicholas E. Boyd, Sailors’ Home, 
San Francisco, and J. S. Chase, 936 Pasadena 
Ave., E. Los Angeles. 

The Garden for a Dollar will be sent to win- 
ners of prizes, in season for planting, by the 


Sunset Seed Co., of San Francisco. 

The answer to the puzzle: 

There was only one s’ (s apostrophe) in the 
puzzle and that was in the advertisement of the 
Hotel Knutsford, Salt Lake City, and occurs in 
the word ‘‘days’”’ in the fragment of a sentence 
beginning “‘ Stop for a few days’ rest in the Mor- 
mon City.” 

There were over 3,000 answers received and 
our advertisers must have reaped an enormous 
benefit from the wide circulation given by the 
puzzle. Several answers were received from 
London, some from India, and one from China. 
Most of the answers came from Pacific Coast 
readers. 

We ask the successful ones and others to take 
ahand in competing for the prizes in our Prize 
Story Competition. 


* 


Of the swarm of dainty booklets that are 
now being printed on the series plan, two call 
for special mention, because of merit. The Bibelot, 
‘“*a Reprint of Poetry and Prose for Book Lovers, 
chosen in part from scarce editions and sources 
not generally known,” is published by Thomas 
B. Mosher, of Portland, Maine. 
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A chapter from Walter Pater, ‘‘A Discourse 
of Marcus Aurelius,’ and selections from Mr. H. 
T. Wharton’s translations under the title ‘“‘ Frag- 
ments from Sappho,”’ are two of the issues and 
will give an idea of the high character of the 
collection. 

The second series spoken of, is Elbert Hub- 
bard’s Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
Men and Great, issued by the Putnams. The 
Journeys already take in trips to the haunts 
of George Eliot, Carlyle, Ruskin, Gladstone, 
Turner, Swift, and Hugo. There is much charm 
about Mr. Hubbard’s style; he takes his reader 
into his confidence with great cordiality, and 
when the little trip is over, we are too surprised 
to resent the amount of instruction that has been 
given in this dainty shape. 


In talking of home industry, of the patronage 
of home creations, why not include home litera- 
ture which certainly is a home industry, and a 
very important and needful one. 

In the city of San Francisco a magazine is 
published — the OVERLAND — second ‘to none 
in the Union. It does not devote its attention 
all to science or all to any peculiar literature. 
Therefore it cannot be called a class journal. 
But it is a magazine of current literature, by a 
corps of writers who cannot fail to interest and 
to instruct. Sun, Colusa, Cal.. Aug. 8, ’95. 


* 
* * 


Of the numerous volumes that have been pub- 
lished of late on bird lore, none is so practicable 
or on the whole so well suited to the needs of 
the beginner as the ‘Pocket Guide to the Common 
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Land Birds of New England.' The book is the 
outcome of long experience in teaching college 
women how to study common birds, and the 
method of classification, based on the conspicu- 
ous colors or markings, is most ingeniously ar- 
ranged, in such a way that with the aid of the 
artificial key the identity of any bird may be 
easily traced. In all, Professor Willcox describes 
eighty nine different species, devoting a page or 
so of text to each, and giving references to col- 
lateral literature. The preliminary suggestions 
as to methods of study are concise and sensible, 
and altogether the Pocket Guide is pretty sure to 
be regarded by amateur orinthologists as just 
the thing they have been looking for. 


Pacific Coast authorship has received new 
impetus and the far West is receiving new 
recognition in the literary world through ‘‘ The 
Panglima Muda,”’ a Malayan romance reprinted 
from the OVERLAND MONTHLY, by Rounsevelle 
Wildman. It is invitingly illustrated and written 
in brilliant conversational style, humor flashing 
from hidden nooks and corners when least ex- 
pected. Before the second page is reached you 
are lost in the jungles of the tropics and have 
left your everyday world of brick and mortar far 
behind. The story is a succession of dramatic 
scenes and flashing incidents. 

The Capital Journal, Salem, Oregon. 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of New 
England. By M. A, Willcox. Boston: Lee and Shepard: 
I“9}. ° 


Other Books Received. 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. By 
Henry Norman. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons: 1895. 

The Woman Who Did. By Grant Allen: 
Boston: Roberts Bros.: 1895. 


The Mountains of California. By John Muir. 


New York:. Century Co.: 1895. 

A Mormon Wife. By Grace W. Trout. Chi- 
cago: Chas. H. Kerr & Co.: 1895. 

Summary of Vital Statistics of New England. 
Boston: Damrell & Upham. 

Adventures of Hajji Babaof Ispahan. By Jas. 
Morier. New York: Macmillan & Co.: 1895. 
For sale by Doxey. 

By B. A Hins- 

The Werner 


The American Government. 
dale. Chicago and New York: 
Co.: 1895. $1.50. 

Degeneration. By Max Nordau. 
D. Appleton & Co.: 1895. 


Works of Edgar Allan Poe. 
man and G. E. Woodbury. Chicago: 
Kimball: 1895. 

The Little Huguenot. By Max Pemberton. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.: 1895. 

Their Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 1895. 

Betsey Jane on Wheels. By H. E. Brown. 
Chicago: W. B. Conkey Co.: 1895. 


The American Congress. By Joseph West 
Moore. New York: Harper & Bros.: 1895. 


New York: 


By E. C. Sted- 
Stone & 








